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The training of the teacher in service is one 
of the paramount issues faced by the profes- 
sion. Various agencies, through which, it is 
assumed, adequate training and improvement 
may be brought about, have been widely 
utilized. The teachers’ meeting, the institute, 
conferences, demonstration teaching, intervisi- 
tation, directed observation of teaching, lec- 
tures, extension courses, rating of teachers, 
exhaustive pupil testing, and still other means 
have functioned as a stimulus to betterment. 
The specific agency, or means, which we shall 
consider in this paper is the demonstration 
lesson. 

We are concerned with the problem of im- 
provement, hence a problem of change, a con- 
scious pre-determined change in the perform- 
ance of those activities that constitute the 
teaching act, or those conditions that are fun- 
damental to it in terms of attitudes, back- 
ground or preparation, reflection and analysis, 
and capacity of active adaptation. 

The demonstration lesson is, first of all, 
definite in structure and meaning. If properly 
organized and planned, it will reveal just those 
things which it purports to accomplish. It is 
far more definite than verbal explanation. In 
the case of the subject at issue, it fulfills the 
insistent demand of teachers to know, in pal- 
pable terms, the true nature of educational 
tenet and theory. The plea of the classroom 
worker to know definitely just what is meant 
and how it is proposed to actualize that mean- 
ing in practice is answered, possibly more 
adequately by the demonstration lesson than by 
other means. 

Education has been defined (hazardously, 
perhaps) as the production of useful changes 


* Excerpts from a paper read before the Prin- 
cipals’ Club of the Pittsburgh Public Schools. For 
several years the demonstration lesson has been 
used in Pittsburgh as a device for the training of 
teachers in service. The device is here treated 
largely upon the basis of its use in Pittsburgh. 


in human beings. A concomitant of the process 
of modification is disturbance, felt and ex- 
hibited in differing degrees. The typical re- 
actions, irrational, rational, or merely ration- 
alized, are well known to all who have observed 
the conduct of groups. It is pertinent, however, 
to ask to what extent the negative actions of 
certain teachers to change are due to the indef- 
initeness and obscurity that mark the proposed 
innovation, whether this indefiniteness and ob- 
scurity be a failure of the understanding or a 
deficiency inherent in the proposal itself. One 
thing is certain, that not infrequently the old 
basis of thought and act is ruthlessly destroyed, 
or altered beyond ready recognition. The ques- 
tions that ensue cannot justly, or safely, be 
evaded. “What is the nature of the new?” 
“How shall we adapt our habits, our training 
to it?” “How shall we translate its demands 
in terms of appropriate activities in the class- 
room?” To questions such as these the demon- 
stration lesson is a clear and direct reply. The 
demonstration lesson forces a critical revision 
of the old and possibly obsolete, it elevates cus- 
tom or habitualized responses to the focus of 
attention, it emphasizes the possibility and the 
manner of modifying teaching procedure in 
adaptation to new needs, new conditions, and 
sounder philosophies. 

The demonstration lesson generally exhibits 
a cognizance of the laws of learning in terms 
of their dynamic functioning. The probable 
necessity of justifying the procedures and 
devices employed inevitably leads to a consul- 
tation of educational authorities upon the prob- 
lems at issue, to a fusion of the knowledge of 
teacher, principal, and supervisor in the illu- 
mination of these problems, and, ultimately to 
a cautious, skillful, and adequate formulation 
of the lesson plan. The demonstration lesson 
is carefully prepared. Pupil reaction is para- 
mount in the mind of the teacher in her antici- 
pations of the lesson outcomes. The learning 
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processes involved are naturally considered 
with more or less minute scrutiny. As a result 
we generally find, in the lesson, a cautious 
observance of the laws of learning. Prepara- 
tion of attitudes and the arousal of an appro- 
priate mental set for subsequent activities, due 
provision for requisite drill, an awareness of 
the factor of effect and of subsidiary conditions 
of efficient learning are frequently in evidence 
in forms that are definite, emphatic, and tan- 
gible. We do not contend that a demonstration 
lesson cannot flagrantly violate these laws, but 
we do believe, on the other hand, that the care 
surrounding its preparation results in excel- 
lent provisions for their observance. It is pos- 
sibly appropriate to urge at this point that 
thorough and intelligent preparation need not 
despoil a lesson of its naturalness or deprive 
it of its classroom atmosphere and qualities, 
except those qualities, perhaps, which should 
not prevail in the classroom. 

It has long been obvious that experience, per 
se, cannot be considered as sufficient evidence 
of professional success. Its widespread use as 
a criterion of professional fitness is, in large 
part, due to its expediency and its utter sim- 
plicity. But, beyond its validity within restric- 
ted limits, we are daily confronted with proof 
of its failure as an important measure of pro- 
fessional qualifications. The value of expe- 
rience does not rest upon the mere passing of 
years in service. It rests upon the analysis 
that is made of such experience, upon the sur- 
vival of its fittest elements, and the relinquish- 
ment of its errors. The demonstration lesson, 
by the very nature of its demands, is, generally, 
the culmination of analyzed experience. It 
draws eagerly upon the best findings of the 
past; it rejects its weaknesses and its fail- 
ures. It is incisive and rigorous analysis. It 
is thought in its truest form. In the teacher’s 
work it constitutes a condemnation of the 
things that have failed and an _ intelligent 
espousal of the means and the spirit of success. 

The demonstration lesson is clinical in char- 
acter. It purports to demonstrate methods of 
procedure, it reveals at least the immediate 
results of the technique used and it encourages 
a meeting of minds on fundamental elements 
of teaching practice. Jt is scientific to the 
degree that it is adequately prepared and to 
the degree that auditors and demonstrating 
teachers bring to it an attitude devoid of bias, 
a willingness to seek dispassionately for truth, 
and a preparation that is sound and thorough 
in child study, the psychology of learning, and 
subject matter. Obviously, with the betterment 
of standards in teacher training its values for 
the clinical study of the more abstruse and 
subtle problems of teaching will increase. It 
is, however, at this time, an important means 
of instruction to teachers, whether or not it 
does, in the vast majority of cases, adhere to 
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the stringent demands of scientific study. 

The demonstration lesson accomplishes what 
other training devices at times fail to do, it 
forces a consideration of the child taught. The 


- early attempts at teacher training were large- 


ly confined to subject matter. The absence of 
a clearly formulated theory as to the nature 
of the educative process was the chief reason 
for this limitation of interest. Probably, the 
peculiar historical evolution of the school, with 
the earlier development of the higher forms of 
training, also tended to center attention upon 
content to the exclusion of method. Our pres- 
ent educational philosophy forces the greatest 
interest upon the learner and the manner 
whereby the socially desirable changes and ad- 
justments may be encompassed. However, it 
appears that some of our training is still too 
far remote from the essentials that are so uni- 
versally accepted. The problems of native 
equipment, individ--al differences, the measure- 
ment of mental capacities and school achieve- 
ment, the learning process, and many other 
questions, are too frequently considered as 
apart from the pupil who is, finally, the raison- 
d’étre of teacher training. The demonstration 
lesson bestows upon the pupil a large measure 
of interest and thereby induces a consideration 
of theory, technique, and subject matter in 
terms of the child who is being taught, or bet- 
ter still, in terms of the child who is learning. 

The demonstration lesson is, to the class- 
room teacher, a generally acceptable test of 
principle. It is principle in visible functioning 
and by reason of its concrete character it is 
easier of comprehension and more readily in- 
corporated as an integral part of the teacher’s 
experience. It establishes faith in a principle 
if it gives evidence of its validity and it stimu- 
lates an investigative attitude of mind if it 
fails to do so. 

The demonstration lesson does not presume 
to be a pedagogical oracle.* It does not affect 
the oracular either in finality of claim or equiv- 
ocation of meaning. It is very rarely equivocal 
because, by reason of its nature, it is self- 
revealing; it does not suggest any assumption 
of finality. It will never be found to proffer 
the last word. This gesture it modestly leaves 
to those practices conceived more in temerity 
than wisdom. It is, in fact, an approach to 
the mind of the observer, an instigation to his 
thinking, a challenge to his understanding, and 
a compelling summons to analysis and to ap- 
praisal. It is an introduction to the revela- 
tions of the observer’s own experiences, his 
criticisms, and his evaluation. 

The demonstration lesson is impressive and 
powerful in appeal. It is impressive because 
it deals with the reactions and interactions of 





* At least, not as it has been conducted in Pitts- 
burgh, 
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living subjects; it captivates the imagination 
because it is essentially artistic in form. The 
well executed lesson presents a variegated ex- 
pression of idea and feeling as elicited by the 
skillful hand of the master; it is intense in its 
qualities because it manifests in all their vital 
warmth the human mind and heart in the 
multiplicity of reactions that mark the course 
of the lesson. 

The demonstration lesson endows teaching 
achievement with professional dignity. A pro- 
fession claims, as its peculiar province, that 
field of endeavor in which its members possess 
proficiency by reason of specialized training. 
The ultimate test of this proficiency is the evi- 
dence of it given in practice. A profession 
would be weak, indeed, if it could not fulfill its 
responsibilities for service. The teaching pro- 
fession assumes, within its field, an efficient 
functioning of its members based upon thor- 
ough and specialized training. It proves its 
professional status, as far as the factor of 
efficiency is concerned, by successfully fulfilling 
its assumed obligations. The demonstration les- 
son in giving evidence of such fulfillment 
strengthens the professional dignity of teach- 
ing. 

The demonstration lesson is a practical en- 
couragement and. an inspiration to improve. 
Probably much of teacher negativism, of resis- 
tance to teaching reform, has at its root a 
latent fear of utopian expectations. But, to 
propose an issue, to set a challenge, and then 
to meet doubt with proof of feasibility should 
allay the fear of the intelligent and confront 
the intellectually inert with convincing proof 
of their errors. And thus, the demonstration 
lesson constitutes, in reality, a practical en- 
couragement, a challenge humanly acceptable 
because, by open proof, it points to possible 
achievement. From the anticipations of accom- 
plishment that it engenders may well result an 
urge toward improvement and a pride in the 
efforts to improve. A legitimate pride in one’s 
efforts in service successfully rendered, can but 
eventuate in a more complete fusion of will 
and intelligence, a kinetic union of ability with 
effort ultimately assuring the realization of 
the desired in practice, the realization of self 
in service. 

In the summation of our theme, we may, 
then, propose the characterization of the dem- 
onstration lesson: 


. It is definite in structure and meaning. 

. It generally exhibits a cognizance of the 
laws of learning in terms of function. 

. It constitutes experience analyzed. 

. It is clinical in character. 

. It forces consideration of the learner. 

. It is generally an acceptable test of prin- 
ciple to the classroom teacher. 

. It does not utter the last word. It permits 
a cooperative consideration of problems 
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by the demonstrating teacher and her 
audience. 

8. It is impressive and powerful in appeal. 

9. It endows teaching achievement with a 

professional dignity. 
10. It is a practical encouragement and an 
urge to improve. 

Other means of training play their part. We 
do not minimize their significance by the em- 
phasis bestowed upon the one here given. We 
do but urge the merits of the latter as a device 
well worthy of study and one destined to play, 
probably for many years to come, a vital part 
in programs of teacher training, particularly 
the training of teachers in service. 





Nation-Wide Study of English 
Usage 

Over half a million pupils throughout the 
United States and its territories participated 
in the Nation-Wide Survey of English Usage 
sponsored by the Psychological Corporation. 
Letters from schools indicate that an even larg- 
er number will take part in the Nation-Wide 
Achievement Test Program, between April 15 
and May 30. 

The study is under the direction of L. J. 
O’Rourke. C. H. Judd, E. L. Thorndike, and 
others are cooperating. It is designed to show 
the present status of English usage in Amer- 
ican school systems and to provide essential 
data for the improvement of instruction in 
English usage. In addition to assisting in the 
attainment of these objectives, participating 
schools derive immediate benefit from the pro- 
gram, for the tests have been designed to afford 
a sound basis for remedial work. The tests 
may also be used to excellent advantage for 
final review. 

All schools, whether they have participated 
in the survey or not, are invited to take part 
in the achievement test program, which pro- 
vides a fifty-item test for use in grades three 
to six, and a seventy-five item test for use in 
grades seven to thirteen, inclusive. Each of 
these tests is printed on a single sheet of paper 
and requires but forty minutes of testing time. 

Convenient tabulation and remedial sheets 
have been developed by Dr. O’Rourke for use 
with the tests, and these sheets will be furnish- 
ed to all schools taking part in the program. 
Teachers will not be expected to compile data 
unless they wish them for their own use, since 
a number of schools sufficient to determine na- 
tional norms will prepare records for the 
achievement tests. 

Further information in regard to participat- 
ing in the April-May-June Achievement Test 
Program may be secured by addressing: Direc- 
tor of English Program, The Psychological 
Corporation, Washington Office, 3506 Patter- 
son Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Debating for Citizenship 
H. M. Tinxcom, Northampton, Pa. 

During the past few years many thoughtful 
and constructive writers in the better current 
magazines have been deploring the fact that 
American citizens generally have a constant 
aversion to the habit of thought. This, of 
course, does not pertain to that type of routine 
thought which is necessary to every-day ex- 
istence. That in the long run takes care of 
itself, and the measure of a man’s success de- 
pends for the most part upon his ability to 
think aggressively on his immediate economic 
and social progress. If a citizen is a success 
in his chosen occupation, it is assumed gener- 
ally, but wrongly, that that man is alert to the 
questions of the present day which demand his 
intelligent thought as a helpful citizen. 

One does not have to search far to prove 
the truth of the above assertion. How many 
voters of today are adequately equipped with 
knowledge to vote intelligently for the men who 
lead our State and national policies of gov- 
ernment? Or, assuming that they have arrived 
at an opinion concerning the candidates and 
their platforms, the next question is: how was 
that opinion formulated? Perhaps’ they 
weighed logically and painstakingly the vari- 
ous arguments and statements presented by 
the contending candidates. Let us fondly hope 
that such was the case. But here our hopes 
should not impair our better judgment. The 
truth is that in too many cases the voter has 
accepted without question the fervid statements 
of some necessarily biased campaign orator. 
Then as a result of misinformation and faulty 
interpretation his vote may prove a boomerang 
to prejudice him against politics in general. 

Not only in civic duties is the average citizen 
lacking because of his unreasoning attitude, 
but in many other ways common to the people 
in America. Nowhere in the civilized world is 
there such a susceptibility on the part of the 
population to yield to the faker in all his forms 
as in our own United States. Quack doctors, ad- 
vocates of cure-alls for social ills, and many 
other freaks reap a tremendous harvest from 
our unsuspecting citizens. Other agencies with a 
multitude of commendable qualities, such as 
the radio, the automobile, and the cinema, tend 
to break down the practice of solid, constructive 
thought. 

Assuming that the majority of educators 
will recognize the truth of the preceding state- 
ments, it behooves us as educators to look about 
for some practical and workable remedies. 
Our opportunities for remedial steps are many, 
for in what period of life is the individual more 
easily molded than in the school age? The 
teacher in the classroom is in position to exert 
a powerful influence. Especially is this true 
of the teacher of civics and history. Yet our 
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schools are not so generally operated on the 
“school is life basis” that we may let the mat- 
ter rest there. It is a lamentable fact that 
most pupils never begin to associate life with 
school until they enter some extra-curricular 
activity. Here the pupil recognizes the fact 
that personal initiative and hard work pro- 
duce those desirable sensations more nearly 
akin to real life situations. 

The values accruing from extra-curricular 
participation need little substantiation. Its 
worth has been recognized too long to neces- 
sitate further statement. But one particular 
and noble type of outside participation is rap- 
idly deteriorating in our secondary schools. 
Reference is made to the organization of debate 
clubs and the practice of interscholastic de- 
bates. Debating, according to the most widely 
accepted authorities, is defined as a search for 
the truth. The true debater is one who amass- 
es material on any given subject, and then in- 
terprets it according to the practices of sound 
logic in order to ascertain the depths of truth 
or fallacy surrounding that subject. Whether 
we realize it or not, life is one contention 
after another. We are continually striving 
against some force or obstacle; contending 
against that with which we feel ourselves in- 
compatible. The debater continually wrestles 
with untruths and misunderstandings. Surely 
it will be difficult to find an activity which is 
nobler in its purpose. 

All this brings us to the principal point in 
mind, viz., the relation of debating as an extra- 
curricular activity to real citizenship. The 
scholarly and logical habits formed in the de- 
bating sessions of school days will be retained 
and continued in life after the student has dis- 
continued school. Debating is not a prepara- 
tion for life. It is life itself. And every in- 
telligent person is consciously or unconsciously 
a debater. 

It is the ideal of every educator to expose to 
as many pupils as possible the light of clear 
reasoning. So in view of this fact, why not 
develop debating to the limit of its possibilities? 





THE MORRISVILLE High School student coun- 
cil and faculty joint landscape committee is 
now considering a five-year plan for landscape 
development of the school grounds. Projects 
for the biology class, ninth and eighth grade 
general science classes, vocational home eco- 
nomics classes, homerooms, and science and 
campus clubs are now being outlined. Land- 
scape projects are also annually carried out 
by the elementary grade pupils. This exten- 
sion plan will be financed by the students 
through student council. One hundred and 
fifty rhododendrons, ten Japanese flowering 
cherries, fifteen flowering crab, 25 ivy, 200 
Japanese barberry, 200 honeysuckle, and 
numerous evergreens will be planted. 
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A Study in the Teaching of Character 


M. E. GLADFELTER 


Director of High School Teachers College, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Education for character has been the under- 
lying philosophy of the program of the pub- 
lic schools. Emphasis during the last quarter 
century seems to have included many new 
phases of educational interest. This inclusive 
emphasis has, in no way, minimized the prin- 
ciple of character building. The new problems 
which have directed attention in the field of 
research have, however, concentrated thought 
and energy in that direction. The building of 
character has continuously been a curriculum 
objective. Its attainment has been subjected 
to the medium of curricular procedure. A 
consciousness as to the doubt of that attain- 
ment is evoking wide interest and discussion in 
educational circles. 

The junior high school, with its philosophy of 
of a life-loving school, seems to have inculcated 
into our educational program a step toward 
the establishment of this needed social stabil- 
ity. It has awakened educators to the possibil- 
ities in education. It has diverted our atten- 
tion from the teacher to the pupil, from the 


requirements to interests, and from discipline 
to ideals. 
This confronts us at once with a gigantic 


problem. If we are to educate for character 
and recognize in that process a need for a spe- 
cific selection of those traits, ideals, attitudes, 
and characteristics which contribute to the 
making of character, it becomes necessary that 
a social consciousness establish a level of those 
standards and values which contribute to the 
making of character. 

This study, which continued for the period 
of one semester in the West York Junior High 
School was in response to a recognized need 
for the development of some technique, man- 
ner, and method for imparting character in- 
struction. Its problems grew out of a need 
for a determination of the most practical and 
useful type of such instruction. The tradition- 
al program of moral instruction in our schools 
has been along indirect lines of instruction. 
Educators in the past have agreed in a most 
unusual fashion to this type of procedure. 
This indirect method formerly rested in the 
assumption that there was a transfer value in 
those ethical and wholesome stories and inci- 
dents with which students come in contact. 
They believe that the teaching of accuracy 
in arithmetic would tend to increase honesty 
in: life. The difference in opinion as to the 
nature of the material to be presented as well 
as the manner in which it should be presented 


when direct instruction is being pursued indi- 
cates the necessity of experimentation along 
those lines. This study, consequently, was 
based entirely upon the degree of improvement 
which could be attained through teaching 
character by the direct method. 

Teaching character by the direct method 
necessitates the building of that instruction 
about those traits, habits, or ideals which make 
up life and personality. There is a difference 
of opinion as to which traits are the predomi- 
nating major traits in everyday life and as to 
which traits are the minor and related traits 
to those in predominance. In order to avoid 
any embarrassing complications, this study 
was based upon three traits which are usually 
considered major traits. They are courtesy, co- 
operation, and dependability. The related traits 
to courtesy are listed as politeness, affability, 
and civility; those related to cooperation are 
helpfulness, loyalty, obedience, open-minded- 
ness, and good sportsmanship; those related to 
dependability are promptness, reliability, re- 
sponsibility, and accuracy. With these three 
major traits as the criteria for study, three 
major problems were set as the objectives of 
the study. Each problem involved a related 
problem which was concurrent with and con- 
comitant to the major problem of the study. 

The problems of the experiment were: 


1. To determine to what extent the teaching 
of responses to school situations involving 
the traits, courtesy, cooperation, and de- 
pendability, transfers into home situa- 
tions which call into use similar traits. 
The teaching was organized according to 
the direct method and presented to junior 
high school pupils for the period of one 
semester. 

A. The degree of transfer to be deter- 
mined by -the comparative scores of 
twenty parents distributed evenly be- 
tween the control and the experimental 
groups. 

. To determine the degree of improvement 
resulting from same teaching as revealed 
by the scores of: 
A. Twenty homes 

study 

B. The seven teachers who meet these 
pupils daily 

C. The self-rating of the pupils in the 
study 

. To determine if there exists any relation- 
ship between the mental aptitude of stu- 


cooperating in the 
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dents as shown by the I. Q. and the im- 
provement resulting through the teaching 
of the proper responses in situations in- 
volving courtesy, cooperation, and depend- 
ability of students in the junior high 
school, for a period of one semester as 
denoted by: 

A. The ratings of seven teachers 

B. The self-ratings of the pupils in the 

experiment 


GROUP EQUATION 


Problem one was carried on with twenty 
and fifty seventh-grade students. The study in 
home transfer involved ten students in an ex- 
perimental group and ten students in a control 
group. The twenty students, respectively, com- 
prised parts of an experimental group of twen- 
ty-five and a control group of twenty-five for 
the determining of problem two. 

The groups for problem one were equated 
an the basis of the intelligent quotient as de- 
termined by the Otis Self Administration Tests 
of Mental Ability, Form B, the school deport- 
ment grade, the individual score on a good man- 
ners test, and a home study according to a 
self-analysis form. Each home represented in 
the study was studied for environmental influ- 
ences, attitude to child and school, cultural 
background and home training. The knowledge 
formed a criterion for grouping. The good 
manners test is a very general test with no 
statistical significance. Its value was based on 
its relation to general practices in etiquette. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUE 


A committee of five teachers was responsible 
for the physical administration of this experi- 
ment. A large share of this was borne by 
Myra O. Sheaffer, director of guidance. She 
did the actual teaching. She was selected for 
two reasons: first, because of her knowledge 
of the field, and second, because of her natural 
ability as a teacher. Her very understanding 
approach to a pupil’s self is augmented by a 
keen mind and a charming personality. The 
tabulating and scoring of the large amount of 
detail involved in the study were efficiently 
handled by Myra P. Rodgers, teacher of junior 
high school English. She checked the situaticn 
tests and memory verses for class-grading pur- 
poses. 

The purpose pages and the details surround- 
ing the administration of such a program, and 
the plans for that administration as well as 
the choice of materials used were under the 
direction of the writer. In the selection of 
material for the purpose pages he was ably 
assisted by the scholarly qualities and tastes 
of Katharine Ruby, school librarian, and Anna 
Lynch Morris, head of the English department. 
The enthusiasm expressed and the high spirit 
of cooperation manifested by these coworkers 
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were no small factors in the conclusions 


reached. 


The teaching period, as previously mentioned, 
replaced the regular guidance period. Each 
group received instruction one fifty-minute per- 
iod each week for eighteen weeks. Four of 
these periods were rating and self-analysis 
periods. Each group was taught by the same 
teacher and under the same conditions. They 
received instruction along the same lines ex- 
cept that the control group in grade seven was 
taught school situations only. All other groups 
were taught home and school situations. 

A purpose page was divided into two lessons. 
During the first lesson the pupils wrote from 
memory the verse assigned at the previous 
period. They then wrote the responses to the 
situations. The remainder of the period was 
spent on the discussion of the ethical values 
and purposes of the selections on Page 1. The 
next lesson this page would involve a critical 
study of the responses to the situations and a 
rendition of assigned projects and reproduction 
of situations. Each situation was discussed 
separately and the proper response agreed 
upon. The pupil was given a grade on each 


test of responses and on the memory verses. 
The responses were determined according to 
a key to the situations. The corrected form of 
the test was returned to the pupil. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The improvement resulting from the teaching 
was measured statistically according to a rat- 
ing seale. The validity and reliability of this 
rating scale were determined and found suf- 
ficiently high to have statistical significance. 
The students were rated before and after the 
teaching period by themselves, by seven teach- 
ers, and by the parents who cooperated in the 
first problem. According to the statistical com- 
putations, the summary of the study indicates: 


1. That according to the ratings of twenty 
parents, there was a transfer in the 
teaching of school situations to home situ- 
ations. 

. A. That according te the ratings of twen- 
ty parents, there was a significant im- 
provement. 

B. That there was no improvement ac- 
cording to the scores of seven teachers. 

C. That there was a significant improve- 
ment according to the self-ratings of the 
seventh-grade pupils in the study. 

. A. That there was no significant improve- 
ment in the responses of eighth-grade 
pupils according to the ratings of seven 
teachers. 

B. That there was a significant improve- 
ment according to the self-ratings of the 
eighth-grade pupils in the study. 

C. That there is no difference in the com- 
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parative progress of dull pupils and bright 

pupils. 

The significance of the conclusions of the 
study, however, does not rest entirely upon 
these statistical findings. The observations of 
the instructors as well as those who directed 
the study warrant general conclusions. These 
conclusions are based upon the criticisms of 
the materials used as submitted by those who 
looked on the study in an interested but non- 
participating manner. They are also based 
upon the resulting attitudes of the pupils in 
the study to the course and their adapting 
themselves to situations in a mechanical rather 
than a spontaneous manner. The findings of 
another study which seem to indicate that most 
students know what to do but do not always do 
that which they know is desirable bore further 
evidence in this study. Consequently, general 
conclusions might be summarized as follows: 

1, That the teaching of character education 

should be built around the direct and the 

indirect method. 

. That there should be no scheduled class 
or class period for character education. 
It is likely to become a mechanical part of 
a course of study by such procedure. 
Every period should be a period for char- 
acter education. 

A. Each teacher should be encouraged 
and required to take advantage of 
every opportunity during every class 
for the teaching of the proper re- 
sponses to those situations which con- 
tribute to the building of character. 

. That there be at least one home-room 
period a week during which general 
character situations are discussed in 
an organized fashion. 

C. That teachers treat their courses as 
fundamentally character building in 
objective. 

. That the traits chosen for home-room 
study be limited to a select list of not 
more than ten major traits. Those traits 
should also have listed related traits. 

. That each teacher be provided with a 
manual or course of study built around 
these traits and embodying as many situ- 
ations as possible. 

. That public education must specifically 
plan to educate for character. The teach- 
er’s will or mood can no longer be relied 
upon to take advantage of situations. 

. That there should be organized techniques 
and scales for the measuring of those 
traits or characteristics upon which an 
integrated personality rests. 





What is ambition but desire of greatness? 
And what is greatness but extent of power? 
—Higgins. 
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Museum Laboratory for Blind 


Emiry Gray Burxe 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Few of us who have any eyesight realize the 
difficulty we'would have in gaining impressions 
of the sizes and shapes of objects in the world 
if we were left with no adequate visual appa- 
ratus at all. This fact was made especially 
clear recently when a class of blind high school 
students reported to Carnegie Museum in Pitts- 
burgh for instruction in natural science. 

Most of these students are completely blind, 
and must depend upon touch alone for their 
impressions of the objects they wish to study. 
This means, of course, that all textbook illus- 
trations, colored plates, and even ordinary writ- 
ten descriptions are valueless for their use. 

It was apparent at once that the field of 
illustration was rather narrowly limited. The 
only possibilities seemed to be the presentation 
of (1) actual specimens, (2) such models as 
the Museum owned, and (3) models constructed 
especially for these blind students. 

Presenting actual specimens is, of course, the 
best way of giving a real idea of common ob- 
jects, and this method was used as often as 
possible. Fortunately Carnegie Museum has 
a wealth of educational material available for 
such classes. Thus the class examined at first 
hand leaves, noting the ribs, the scars where 
they became detached from the twigs, the vari- 
ous shapes and sizes, and the varying textures; 
rocks of different kinds, noting weight, hard- 
ness, and surface; the coal series, comparing 
hardness and smoothness from peat to dia- 
mond; fossil plants and animals, making com- 
parisons with what was known of present-day 
forms; hides of various kinds, to learn adapta- 
tion to weather conditions and environment; 
and even a young living boa constrictor which 
helped to correct many false impressions about 
reptiles in the minds of the students. 

Unfortunately there are many phases of 
nature study or general science that cannot 
possibly be learned by contact with actual 
specimens. This is true, naturally, of all sorts 
of microscopic organisms, and even of many 
small details of macroscopic structures. 

During lessons on botany, it was fortunate 
to have in the Museum enlarged models of leaf 
and stem with raised cell walls and nuclei. The 
keen interest that the boys and girls showed 
in the models made the writer realize that in 
order to give the greatest value to the course, 
descriptions and lectures must be supplemented 
by illustrative material. Consequently, the 
method of using mounting-paper cut-outs, 
mounted on heavy paper and labeled in Braille, 
was evolved. In this way material could be 
passed around the class, and each student could 
examine the object, and read for himself the 
description. 
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This method was first used during the study 
of coal formation to give an idea of coal-swamp 
trees. The little paper models so clarified the 
descriptive material that next it was tried dur- 
ing a study of microscopic plants, the bacteria, 
yeast, and molds, and here, too, it proved a 
great success. The cut-outs gave the general 
form of the plants, and for internal structures 
such as nuclei, spores, etc., thick showcard was 
used. The surface of this, when dry, was raised 
appreciably above the paper, and was easy for 
the sensitive fingers of the students to follow. 
They were amazed and rather horrified at the 
weird shapes inhabiting grape-skins, and such 
foods as milk and canned corn. To hear or read 
a description of the tangled mass of the mycelia 
of mold, or the strangely-shaped tetanus mi- 
crobe is one thing; to examine a model and 
thus get a kind of physical picture of the object 
is quite another. 

Clay models of geographical features were 
enjoyed by the students, also. In the study of 
erosion by water, clay models mounted on card- 
board boxes of Niagara Falls and the Gorge, 
showing the Cave of the Winds, and a model 
of a strip of land extending from sea bottom 
to the Appalachian mountains illustrating the 
continental shelf were examined. These were 
necessarily rather crude, but they served to 
give a physical impression of some of the ef- 
fects of water on the land mass. 

It may be possible now to present a con- 
densed course in nature study to blind students 
of high school age with as many, if not more, 
advantages of illustration than are used for 
boys and girls with good vision. 





Perfect Attendance 


Haroitpv B. Woop 

Epidemiologist Pennsylvania Department of Health 

arrisburg, Pennsylvania 

The spirit of obtaining award for perfect 
attendance has been buoyant in many children’s 
hearts as the goal of school life. But the 
teacher who considers attendance records as 
paramount to all other school results, and the 
child who seeks alone for a continuous record 
of days in school are both treading dangerous 
ground. 

A teacher bent on perfect attendance will 
sometimes neglect every other consideration. 
Once I went into a school and found two chil- 
dren in class after they had recently been 
proved by laboratory tests to be virulent diph- 
theria carriers. These infectious children 
were in school because the teacher was deter- 
mined at all costs to maintain perfect attend- 
ance. Her subsequent humiliation was well 
deserved. Another teacher was certain several 
of her children had whooping cough but she 
persisted in keeping them in class to show per- 
fect attendance. Such obsessions by teachers 
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are not rare. In such instances perfect attend- 
ance is criminal in effect if not in intent. 

It is not uncommon to learn that a teacher 
or other school authority suspects the presence 
of a certain contagious disease but seems 
unwilling to exclude the suspect and save the 
class because he prefers to save the attendance 
record. 

School boards are sometimes not above 
criticism. One, in my experience, demanded 
that a rural teacher teach school while she 
was known to have a rash of mild smallpox. 
Half of the school children developed smallpox 
as the result. Another board absolutely re- 
fused to permit the medical health officer to 
take any necessary measures to combat an out- 
break of measles. When deaths from measles 
began to occur, the school board learned its 
folly. The intense desire to maintain attend- 
ance at all costs or to exact from a class in- 
flexible routine at the neglect of health is the 
basis for such dangerous management. 


Children ofttimes are bent on attending 
school in order to secure the prizes offered for 
perfect attendance. They will go to school 
when ill. In order to prevent their mothers 
keeping them home, they will not mention their 
symptoms or the presence of a rash. Numer- 
ous similar instances are known. Such atti- 
tude by children results in the spread of con- 
tagious disease through the schools. Other 
children are known to have refused to mention 
sore throats until it was too late for the physi- 
cians to save their lives from diphtheria. The 
desire to secure a prize is an admirable trait 
but some control should be exerted over the 
competitors or the price paid for the prize 
will exceed its value. I know of two boy 
friends who entered college determined to race 
for the high goal. After four years of work 
one boy led the class and died from exhaustion 
in a few weeks; the other was only .6 of a 
point below his friend in his general average 
and he spent two years recuperating in a 
sanatorium. 


Some children lose interest in school when 
their record of perfect attendance has been 
broken. They should be made to understand 
that their scholastic record of knowledge 
gained is of greater value than a record of 
continuous attendance. Perfect attendance is 
simply a means to the end. 





The wealth of the world isn’t silver or gold, 
Or + aaa and rubies its caverns may 
oid, 
Or the trees in its woods or the power in its 
pools; 

The wealth of the world is today in its schools. 

For nothing has value that lies in our ken. 

Without the high thinking of women and men. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 
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The McLain Home Economics 
Building 


The happy goal of each girl in the home 
economics department of Claysville High 
School is the four-week period in the final year 
of her course when she may live in the W. J. E. 
McLain Home Economics Building and “play 
house.” Here in a real home, with complete, 
modern, and delightful furnishings, she may go 
through, with ten companions, all the activities 
of actual housekeeping and put into practice all 
the theories learned in her course. 

The dormitory feature, which is a new de- 
parture in high school economics instruction, 
has been made possible by the donation of this 
building completely furnished, at a cost of $20,- 
000 to $25,000, by Mrs. W. J. E. McLain of 
Claysville, in honor of her husband, who is still 
living as a retired citizen of this community. 

On the first floor of the home the girls live 
and work in a pleasing living room, dining 
room, hall, unit kitchen, and food laboratory. 
On the second floor there are a bedroom, bath, 
nursery, lavatory, fitting room, linen cupboard, 
and clothing laboratory. The third floor is 
furnished as a dormitory where ten girls may 
be comfortably housed. In the basement are 
well-lighted quarters for laundry work. 

The house is equipped with the most modern 
electric devices, washer, refrigerator, irons, 
Sweeper, sewing machines, range, and addi- 


tional baking stoves. The girls use all this 
equipment under constant supervision. 

The building, of light buff brick, is adjacent 
to the other school buildings and is on property 
owned by the school district. No architect was 








McLain Home Economics Building 


engaged to build it. Plans furnished by the 
State department of home economics were 
rearranged and adapted by H. W. Blackburn, 
supervising principal, and drawings were made 
by the head janitor, J. E. Sprowls, who is an 








Looking from the Living Room into the Dining Room 
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experienced builder. Local workmen, under the 
direction of these two men, constructed it. 

The program of instruction is modeled after 
the George-Reed plan of vocational home eco- 
nomics. Ruth Sutherland, graduate of Drexel 
Institute, is the supervisor. 

During the year 1930-31, sixty-seven stu- 
dents, approximately 70 per cent of the girls in 
the high school, enrolled in this department. 





Character Grading 


MarGarEtT OBERHOLSER 
\Assistant Principal 
High School, West Telford, Pennsylvania 

Believing that the greatest function of the 
school’s work is to fit the child to the unit of 
society which he elects toe serve, the West Tel- 
ford public school adopted the grading of char- 
acter traits as one means to that end. To grade 
on character traits, only, seemed too drastic a 
change. Instead, deportment grades were abol- 
ished and self-analysis charts took their places. 

The plan was to arrange a list of traits es- 
sential to a well-formed character and strive 
to develop or improve them in each individual. 
These traits were: Persistence, Energy, Thrift, 
Initiative, Courtesy, Honesty, Good Judgment, 
Dependability, Sociability, and Pleasing Facial 
Expression. 

The idea was introduced to the junior high 
school grades in the regular guidance period. 
Despite the fact that the school has a good 
student government organization and the gen- 
eral attitude toward new ideas is most recep- 
tive, this introduction met with many doubtful 
and even hostile glances. After tactful ex- 
planation, however, the pupils agreed upon 
the plan. They were ready to admit that people 
failed in their life work more often because of 
lack of responsibility, inability to complete an 
assigned task, and want of judgment, than be- 
cause of insufficient skill in the fundamentals. 
As the significance of the plan began to dawn 
on them, the doubtful glances were modified 
to interested ones and those gradually gave 
way to enthusiastic, purposeful countenances. 

After a careful explanation of each trait, 
the pupils ruled a sheet of paper on which they 
were to grade themselves daily as Excellent, 
Good, Fair, or Poor (the grading was to be 
kept up at home as well as at school) on each 
characteristic included in the chart. One ninth- 
grade boy observed resignedly, “There isn’t a 
loop-hole anywhere—can’t even pull the cat’s 
tail any more!” Another reminded him that 
Good Judgment required outdoor exercise, and 
skating was more fun than teasing cats, 
anyway. 

The final grade to be included in the report 
card folder was obtained by pupil-teacher con- 
ference. The pupil needs his sheet of daily 
gradings for this but the teacher must have in- 
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finitely more. She needs an extensive knowl- 
edge of each pupil, a wealth of tact for 
handling each individual case, earnest sympa- 
thetic interest in the child’s welfare, and when 
all else fails, a saving sense of humor. It isn’t 
any easier to show a child his failings than it 
is to point out shortcomings to an adult. The 
former is more sensitive than the latter. It is 
wise to take a child’s grade on a trait unless 
you can prove it wrong to him. He rarely 
credits himself too highly. If a pupil leaves 
this conference dissatisfied with the grading, 
your purpose is defeated. If he leaves it feel- 
ing that his character can be greatly im- 
proved—you can ask no more. And that, 
character-grading teacher, is your task! 

That the charts received weighty consider- 
ation is proved by these responses on part of 
pupils. Candy sales in the school decreased 
from three dollars daily to one dollar and 
eighty cents. The greater part of the deficit 
there was found in the school savings fund, 
which more than doubled itself. One pupil 
suggested that tablets be distributed only 
when needed instead of at stated intervals. I 
overheard a student of the piano say, “This is 
going almost too far. Last night I was prac- 
ticing a piece that I couldn’t get right. Every- 
time I’d want to quit, I’d think, ‘Persistence’ 
and I had to finish. It took me nearly two 
hours.” One boy, whose nationality I shan’t 
mention, had “P” in initiative. At Christmas 
time he said to me, “If I were to offer to put a 
border on the blackboard, would that be in- 
itiative?” Another girl said, “I am working 
for an ‘E’ in Courtesy. These are the rules 
I observe. What else do I need?” Another boy 
told me with a smile, “We boys had ‘E’ in Good 
Facial Expression yesterday. The minister 
preached twenty minutes overtime and we 
didn’t look bored. Nearly everyone else in 
church had ‘P’.” 

In addition to the good effects on the children 
themselves, these results are too important to 
overlook: reduction of discipline problems to 
a nonentity and the average advance of 8% 
per cent in the grades in academic subjects. 





SUMMER couRSES for school librarians con- 
ducted by the State Teachers College at Mil- 
lersville will hereafter be organized on a three- 
summer plan. This change has been brought 
about by the necessity of organizing a curri- 
culum of eighteen semester hours to meet the 
needs of the State certification requirement 
for all teachers who wish to have library 
science added to their diplomas after Sept. 1, 
1931. This year’s summer school will open 
June 22 and close August 1. 





A highbrow is one educated far above his 
intelligence.—Ivor Brown. 





Abstracts of Addresses” 


Getting Lost in Machinery 
Garry CLEvELAND Myers 

Head of Division of Parental Education, 
College, Cleveland, Ohio 

In reality no one teaches arithmetic or geog- 
raphy. She teaches children. She teaches chil- 
dren best when she knows them best and has 
keenest human interest in them. Her very 
specialization tends to make her less attractive 
to them. Inevitably specialization in teaching 
diverts the interest of the teacher from the 
learner to the subject. How can the teacher 
who meets several hundred pupils a day know 
them well? Some such teachers don’t even 
know their pupils’ names, at least for several 
weeks or months. These children might as 
well wear numbers as do inmates of the peniten- 
tiary. How then is she to know them as 
individual personalities tied by heartstrings 
to their homes and loved ones? 

The teacher thinks she has no time to take 
account of these things which lie closest to the 
pupil’s feelings (and if we were in the teacher’s 
place we might think the same). When will the 
child feel it proper to tell her of the pet that 
died last night, of the baby brother who is ill at 
home, of the grandmother who has been bed- 
ridden for a number of years, of the sister 
who tomorrow is to be married, or of the big 
brother who has been promoted to a promising 
position? Even the regular teacher with her 
children all the school day does not think she 
has the time to listen to such “trivial” matters. 
She has so much to do. She knows not the 
minute or the hour when the supervisor or 
principal will come, when she must be turning 
the machine on schedule time. There must be 
action, lots of action, and achievement in so 
many words spelled or attempted in six min- 
utes, so many problems tried in seven, so many 
lines read or munched over in two. 

Heart throbs are crowded out by watch ticks. 
But it takes time to be human. The big things 
which mean most to the child don’t run by the 
clock. They move along at their own rate. 

The school principal, supervisor, and super- 
intendent are becoming interested in these 
human factors. Before the dawn of “scientific 
education” they were more interested since they 
then had fewer other things to think about. 
Their deflection merely is a temporary matter. 
They are coming back; and as they do this 
human interest will be far more intelligent 
than it was of yore. All the facts which re- 
search by scientific methods have collected will 
prove very useful to them. Whereas at 
present many school officials seem to be lost 
in these facts, many of which are not facts but 
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alleged facts, they by and by will select the 
findings of the investigator more critically and 
the investigator will be more careful about his 
conclusions. He will not jump so carelessly 
from a few findings to wide generalizations. 
He will grow more nearly scientific, hence 
more humble. 

The research interest surely has made the 
school official and the teacher more concerned 
about general and specific objectives. The val- 
ue of this contribution we can scarcely appre- 
ciate in full, since we are too near. Certainly 
we all have grown more concerned about what 
we are driving at in education. Our next step 
is to build better roads to learning and to train 
in traveling means and skills, all the while 
making sure the travelers arrive in good condi- 
tion mentally and emotionally and that there 
are fewer wrecks, fewer injuries and fatalities. 

With the rapid rise of parent education and 
the growth of parent-teacher organizations 
aimed at closer home and school cooperation, 
with the coming of child guidance clinics and 
visiting teachers, and with the widening 
interest everywhere in personality growth, a 
brighter day is dawning. 

In spite of some temporary discouragements, 
we have reasons to be optimistic, if we can keep 
our heads up and look forward. 


Relating Theoretical and Technical 
Knowledge to Teaching 


Isaac DouGHTon 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 


The dualism of theory and practice is almost 


as old as human experience. Just so soon as 
man tried to gain experience by proxy rather 
than by the blundering method of trial and 
success the separation of theory and practice 
began; and as recorded experience increased 
and academic study and specialization advanced 
the gap steadily widened. So we have the con- 
dition that called forth the well-worn aphorism 
of Shaw: “They who can do; they who cannot 
teach.” 

In the work of the schools especially the 
cleavage of theory and practice has become 
particularly sharp. Long ago there was not 
thought to be necessary any special technique 
of teaching. To know was regarded as suf- 
ficient warrant to teach docile children; and 
if the children were not docile enough the only 
accompaniment necessary was “the tune of the 
hickory stick.” A familiar part of the decora- 
tive scheme in all pictures of early pedagogs 
is the switch. 

But when the art of effective teaching began, 
the stress came to be laid upon methodology, 
and the teacher became a technician. Unfor- 
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tunately, however, the subject matter of com- 
mon school ‘teaching was not as technical as 
the method. Students in the special fields of 
medicine, engineering, law, and the like must 
master a body of subject matter that is ex- 
tremely technical and unfamiliar to the lay 
mind. In their learning, content and method 
go hand in hand. The common school teacher, 
on the other hand, is called to teach a body of 
subject matter that he or she was taught in 
similar schools, and which every Tom, Dick, 
and Harriet on the street is supposed to have 
learned in the same way. So with the increas- 
ing emphasis upon methodology and technique 
in instruction as well as in school management 
has gone an increasing assumption that the 
subject matter is already known. Thus we 
have come to the current normal school and 
teachers college curricula where students, it 
is charged, learn much about how to teach 
but nothing about what to teach. Another 
case of “Much ado about nothing,” so to speak. 
Superintendents loudly call for more content in 
the teacher training curricula even at the ex- 
pense of methodology and technique. 

The situation is particularly aggravated by 
the fact that what study the students in nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges made of the 
content which they will be called upon to teach, 
except in certain specialized fields, was done 
long before in the high schools or even longer 
still in the elementary schools. When we con- 
sider how little of our own study of factual 
content stays with us, and how little coales- 
cence there is in the various divisions of school 
subject matter whereby there might be a con- 
tinuing review of previous learning, we should 
not wonder that prospective teachers of arith- 
metic, geography, technical language, and the 
like, know little of the content which they 
studied long before and for which in the inter- 
vening years they have had very little use. 

In view of the marvelous improvement that 
has come through the technical instruction of 
teachers in special methods, sensible people 
realize that the solution of our problem of the 
proper union of the “what” and the “how,” the 
content and the method, of effective teaching 
does not lie in a return to the purely content 
courses of the primitive normal school. There 
must be some judicious balance established be- 
tween refreshed knowledge and method of in- 
struction. One fears at times as various 
schemes are proposed that this is to be a sort 
of mystical union like that suggested in Sam- 
bo’s airplane experience. After much persua- 
sion he had consented to take an airplane ride. 
The pilot gave him ride a-plenty, and after 
many thrilling loops and gyrations returned 
safely to earth. When Sambo had scrambled 
safely out, he turned to the pilot and said, 
“Thank you, mistah, for dem two rides.” “Why 
Sambo,” said he, “I gave you only one ride.” 
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“Oh, no sah, Boss,” said Sambo, “I’se had two 
rides, mah fust and mah last!” How to effect 
a union between content and method in our 
teacher training courses is about as mystical 
as making one ride serve the purposes of two. 

Nevertheless, something is imperative. 
There are teachers of methods in teachers col- 
leges and normal schools who feel that their 
own teaching methods are all that the students 
need to observe and imitate; and so they lay 
stress upon mastering content, leaving the 
methodology as purely incidental. We have 
some teachers in this category at Mansfield, 
some of whom are getting good results. They 
never ask for the assistance of the training de- 
partment by way of demonstrations; but depend 
upon their own classroom procedures as suffi- 
cient. But teachers in this class overlook two 
very important facts. In the first place, college 
teaching is, on the whole, the poorest teaching 
in the whole educational ladder. It is almost 
completely without supervision and guidance 
from the earliest days of instructorship to 
distinguished professor and scholar. College 
teachers are far superior to educational psy- 
chology and disdain pedagogy: they do not 
know such plebeian stuff and would not stoop to 
practice it if they did. Hence to teach as they 
were taught in college classrooms may be the 
worst thing the young teachers can do. 

In the second place, the college teacher too 
often overlooks the difference in maturity be- 
tween his college groups and the groups his 
student teachers will be called upon to teach. 
Methods that may be adapted to one may be 
ill-adapted to the other. Granted that the col- 
lege teacher is eminently successful, that very 
fact may be a strong reason against applying 
the same methods with children who are five 
or even ten years younger. Much trouble comes 
from having young teachers unload their -col- 
lege notebooks upon the children, instead of 
studying their problem as one distinct from 
that of which they themselves formed a part 
in college. Effective methodology must be 
based upon something more scientific than 
imitation. 


The So-Called Recitation Period 


F. A. BerKENstock 
Supervising Principal, Forty Fort, Pa. 

The best characterization in a single sen- 
tence of a good school is the definition given by 
Ambrose Suhrie, professor of normal school 
education, New York University. ‘A school,” 
he says, “is a place where young people of any 
age meet to educate themselves and one an- 
other by the help of good teachers.” 

This definition says children in school edu- 
cate themselves. In theory, we always have 
admitted this; but we are like a certain church- 
man, of whom it was said that “he had the 

(Turn to page 640) 











Teachers’ Home is Opened 


Cloverton, the seventeen-room house of the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, our association’s teach- 
ers’ home at Columbia, Pa., was opened April 
15, 1931, with two elderly women teachers as 
guests. Another guest has reserved a room for 
early occupancy and several other former 
teachers are considering becoming guests there. 

The association is indebted to Dr. Houston 
Mifflin, retired physician of Columbia, Pa., for 
the gift of his beautiful estate of twenty-six 
and one-half acres just east of the borough of 
Columbia, which he gave as a memorial to his 
brother, the late Lloyd Mifflin, poet and painter, 
Pennsylvania’s most noted sonneteer. 

With the $20,000 voted from the permanent 
fund by the New Castle House of Delegates, 
the Board of Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial have reconditioned, furnished, and 
equipped Cloverton as an attractive, comfort- 
able home for retired and convalescent women 
teachers. 

The donor, Dr. Mifflin, will occupy the 12- 
room stone house, Norwood, as long’as he 
lives. After his death, this house will be fitted 
up as a home for retired men teachers. 

Furniture, furnishings, and equipment for 
Cloverton have been purchased as follows: 

Furniture—J. W. Van Sciver, Camden, N. J. 

Kitchen equipment—W. F. Dougherty and 
Sons, Philadelphia 

Linoleum—Armstrong Linoleum Company, 
Lancaster 

Rugs—M. Lee Goldsmith, ‘Harrisburg 

Electric Refrigerator—N. K. Ovalle Ince., 
Harrisburg 

The spring has been cleaned and concreted 
and the water has been pronounced suitable 
for human consumption by the State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Under the direction of Mr. Bucher, farm 
agent of Lancaster County, the fruit trees 
have been pruned and sprayed. 

Superintendent H. E. Gress, Lancaster, 
president of the Board of Trustees, has em- 
ployed Mrs. Julia Good as matron and Howard 
Steiner as caretaker and chauffeur. The latter 
will live in an eight-room cottage belonging to 
the estate. 

While exact data regarding the cost to each 
guest cannot be determined at this time, it is 
estimated that the total of this cost will not 
exceed $40 a month. Guests are expected to 
pay their way so far as they are able to do so. 
Those not able to pay the entire amount will 
be assisted from the association’s welfare fund. 


Correspondence regarding admission to 
Cloverton should be addressed to the Executive 
Secretary, P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Los Angeles Convention 

Willis A. Sutton, president of the N. E. A., 
is building the Los Angeles program, June 28- 
July 4, around the theme: Improvement of 
Educational Opportunities for Rural Children. 
He is inviting every county superintendent in 
the nation to attend the convention and to have 
his county represented in addition by at least 
one classroom teacher from the rural schools. 
He is urging equalization of funds for school 
support which will provide farm boys and girls 
at least the minimum educational opportunity 
which is now being provided for children of 
urban centers. 

For consideration of the problems involved, 
President Sutton has invited editors of agri- 
cultural publications, rural sociologists, editors 
of the rural press, and other leaders of country 
life to meet with the representatives of rural 
schools, professors of rural education in col- 
leges and universities, and other leaders in 
American education. 

The pinch of the financial crisis, the great 
drought, and other economic adversities of 
agriculture are threatening not only the effi- 
ciency but the very existence of rural schools 
in some states. At no time for many years has 
the public needed to show such concern for the 
future of its schools. 

At the life membership dinner, Monday eve- 
ning, June 29, Doctor Sutton will present to 
each state a certificate containing the names 
of all new life members since the Columbus 
meeting. 

Pennsylvania headquarters will be at the 
Biltmore hotel and there on Monday, June 29, 
at noon, an all-Pennsylvania luncheon will be 
served and the necessary business of the dele- 
gation will be transacted. Requests for hotel 
accommodations should be made to F. L. 
Thurston, 307 California Reserve Building, 
Los Angeles. 





Railroad Fares to Los Angeles 

The Transcontinental Passenger Association, 
with the cooperation of other Passenger Asso- 
ciations, is making a substantial reduction in 


fares during the season of 1931. These rates 
will be materially lower than the usual con- 
vention rates of one and one-half fares. Sales 
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of these excursion tickets begin May 15 and 
continue to September 30. The return limit 
is set for October 31. Owing to these favorable 
rates we shall not need this year to distribute 
the identification certificates. All ticket agents 
will be in possession of the schedule of rates. 
Provision has been made for hundreds of cheap 
excursions to places in California and nearby 
places. 
J. W. CRABTREE, 
Secretary, N. E. A. 





World Federation of Education 
Associations, Denver, Colorado, 
July 27 to August 2 


Denver will be the scene of the fourth bien- 
nial convention of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, July 27 to August 2. 
The homeward trek of teachers attending the 
N.E.A. convention at Los Angeles may be 


profitably interrupted at Denver by this second. 


great convention of the summer. 

The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations came into existence in San Francisco 
in 1923 at the time of the summer convention 
of the N.E.A. at Oakland. Out of this begin- 
ning grew the first biennial convention at Edin- 
burgh in 1925. Three thousand educators were 
in attendance. From Edinburgh to Toronto in 
1927, where eight thousand convention guests 
registered; from Toronto to Geneva in 1929, 
where three thousand delegates representing 
fifty-three nations joined in the deliberations; 
from Geneva to Denver in 1931, where an at- 
tendance between five and ten thousand is 
expected. 

The organization of the association into in- 
ternational committees reveals, however, an 
amazing story of effort in attaining the follow- 
ing objectives: “Friendship, justice, and good 
will among the nations of the World”; “Toler- 
ance of the rights of all nations”; “Apprecia- 
tion of the value of inherited gifts of nations 
and races.” 

Toward these ends committees are at work 
throughout the world at all levels of public and 
private school organizations. This committee 
work was organized on the plan of David 
Starr Jordan, who, at the 1925 convention, was 
awarded the Herman prize of $25,000 for the 
best plan “calculated to produce world under- 
standing and cooperation through understand- 
ing.” 

The association includes the following de- 
partmental organizations: the Parent-Teacher 
Association, health education, educational 
crafts, preparation of teachers, international 
aspects of library service, education and the 
press, rural life and rural education, pre-school 
and kindergarten, elementary education, sec- 
ondary education, the international aspect of 
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colleges and universities. 

Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine, is 
president of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations; Charles H. Williams, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, is 
secretary; and W. B. Mooney, 530 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo., is chairman of 
the billeting committee. 





The Omnibus Bill 


The administrative measure of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, backed by 
Governor Gifford Pinchot (S. B. 650, by Wil- 
liam D. Mansfield), contains in its twenty-three 
sections, covering fifty-seven pages, the vari- 
ous amendments to the school code that are 
considered advisable at the present time. After 
mature deliberation and many conferences, 
James N. Rule, acting superintendent, pre- 
sented this bill to Mr. Mansfield, chairman of 
the Senate committee on education, on March 
80. After two half-day hearings, the bill was 
reported favorably with a few amendments by 
the committee, took its place on the calendar, 
and started on its course. 

Two of its provisions are of particular in- 
terest to educational workers as they grew out 
of Governor Pinchot’s pre-primary pledge of 
greater security of position for competent 
teachers. During a conference with P. S. E. A. 
members and representatives of the State 
School Directors Association in the Governor’s 
office, March 25, Mr. Pinchot requested those 
present to suggest ways to him whereby he 
might improve the schools for our 2,000,000 
boys and girls by treating their teachers better. 
After consultation with the Attorney General 
and the Legislative Reference Bureau, and 
after a conference with the legislative commit- 
tee of the State Council of Education, Dr. Rule 
proposed two amendments: (1) To amend 
Section 1205 (the Continuing Contract) by 
requiring the teacher to present her written 
resignation 60 days before the close of the 
school term if she wishes to terminate her 
contract, and by requiring the Board of School 
Directors to give the teacher a written notice 
60 days before the close of the school term if 
the board does not desire the services of the 
teacher another year. (2) To amend Section 
1208 which now reads thus: Any principal 
or teacher employed in any school district may 
be dismissed at any time by the board of school 
directors on account of immorality, incom- 
petency, intemperance, cruelty, negligence, or 
for the violation of any of the provisions of 
this act provided that before any principal or 
teacher is dismissed he shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard after reasonable notice in 
writing of the charges made against him; so 
that it will read as follows: 

No principal or teacher who has been in con- 
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tinuous service in any school district for five 
years may be dismissed at any time or be 
denied re-election for a succeeding term by the 
board of school directors except on account of 
immorality, incompetency, intemperance, cru- 
elty, negligence, or for the violation of any of 
the provisions of this act and before any prin- 
cipal or teacher who has been in continuous 
service in a school district for five years may 
be dismissed or denied re-election for a succeed- 
ing term such principal or teacher must be 
granted a hearing before the board of school 
directors of the district. Notice in writing 
specifying in detail the charges against any 
such principal or teacher shall be served upon 
him or her at least ten days before the date 
of hearing and at the hearing the principal or 
teacher may be represented by counsel and 
may call witnesses in his or her defense. 
Provided that a board of school directors may 
construe as continuous service a period of 
cumulative service interrupted by absence or 
absences for reasons approved by said board 
of school directors. 

Nothing contained in this section shall be 
held to limit the right of any board of school 
directors to reduce the number of teachers em- 
ployed in any school district when such reduc- 
tion shall be due to a natural diminution of the 
number of pupils in said school district. 

The Legislative committee of the P. S. E. A. 
in a regular meeting April 13 endorsed by un- 
animous vote the 60-day amendment to the 
Continuing Contract. 





Carmon Ross 


Carmon Ross, supervising principal of 
Doylestown schools since January, 1906, and 
director of the demonstration school at the 
summer session of Pennsylvania State College, 
1921-31, was recently honored by being elected 
president of the Southeastern Convention 
District of the P. S. E. A. Dr. Ross gradu- 
ated from Lafayette College in 1905 and re- 
ceived the degrees of M. A. and Ph. D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1916 and 
1922, respectively. He has also studied at 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Ross has been very active in educational 
circles in the State. Since 1926 he has been 
an elective member of the legislative committee 
of the P. S. E. A.; and in 1928 he served as a 
member of the executive council in the office 
of president of the supervising principals de- 
partment. In 1922 he was a member of the 
Pinchot commission on the study of educational 
finances, and in 1929 was a member of the 
New Jersey state school survey staff. 

Dr. Ross is the author of “The Status of 
Teachers’ Institutes in Pennsylvania” and of 
numerous professional articles published in 
educational magazines. He has spoken fre- 
quently at educational meetings. 
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Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference 


The educational workers in seventeen coun- 
ties of western Pennsylvania held their annual 
spring meeting in the Schenley District of 
Pittsburgh, April 9-11, 1931, with nearly 6,000 
in attendance. The conference was supported 
by the Pittsburgh public schools, the University 
of Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind, the Henry C. Frick Educational 
Commission, and the P. S. E. A. Among the 
numerous speakers, scheduled for the general 
session and the thirty-seven associations and 
sections were: 

Bruce Payne, President of Peabody College 

Martha Peck Porter, Author of “The 

Teacher in the New School” 

William B. Boyd, University of Glasgow 

Bess Goodykoontz, Federal Office of Educa- 

tion 

Leonard V. Koos, University of Chicago 

Charles W. Hunt, Western Reserve Uni- 

versity 

J. H. Minnick, University of Pennsylvania 

Paul V. McNutt, University of Indiana 

M. S. Bentz, President, P. S. E. A. 

Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Pitts- 

burgh schools 

H. E. Barnard, Director, White House Con- 

ference on Child Welfare 

Frederick Rand Rogers, director of health 

education, New York 

Henry G. Doyle, George Washington Uni- 

versity 

George E. Myers, University of Michigan 

Vera Sanford, Western Reserve University 

Officers 

President—Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 

Second Vice-President—J. C. Werner, Cor- 

aopolis 

Secretary—A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh 

RESOLUTIONS 
I 

This Conference expresses its appreciation 
to the University of Pittsburgh, to the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Public Education, to the West- 
ern Convention District of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, and to all other 
contributing agencies for the splendid educa- 
tional program provided for this Conference. 

II 

We pledge our loyalty and support to Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot and to James N. Rule 
and the Department of Public Instruction in 
their efforts to formulate and administer a 


_ constructive and progressive ten-year educa- 


tional program in the interests of the children 
of the Commonwealth. 
III » 
We appreciate the prompt response of the 
numerous civic bodies of Western Pennsylvania 
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in their united support of the Board of Public 
Education of the city of Pittsburgh, and their 
vigorous protest against a change in the method 
of selection of members of the Board of Edu- 
cation in the first-class districts. 
IV 

We commend the public press of Western 
Pennsylvania for its vigorous support of 
sound, progressive, and efficient management of 
educational and municipal affairs. 


Vv 
We recommend that the P. S. E. A. initiate 
research on the problem of a better plan of 
taxation for the support of the public schools 
of the Commonwealth. 
VI 
We commend the President of the State Edu- 
cation Association in his efforts to protect the 
interests of the Pennsylvania School Teachers 
in the Employes Retirement Fund, and we 
deprecate insidious propaganda relating there- 
to circulated by unauthorized individuals. 
VII 
We join with the Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict in recommending to the Executive Council 
of the State Education Association that plans 
and policies be formulated in time for publica- 
tion in the November issue of the JOURNAL in 
order to provide an opportunity for study 
previous to the annual meeting of the State 
Association. 
VIII 
We recommend that the President of this 
Association appoint a committee of three to 
revise the Constitution of the Western District 
of the P. S. E. A. and to report at our next 
annual meeting. 
Ix 
We further recommend that a copy of these 
Resolutions be sent to the President and to the 
Executive Secretary of the P. S. E. A., and that 
they be published in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 
Respectfully submitted, 
S. H. Replogle 
E. O. Liggitt 
Tressa Yeager 
John H. Dorr 
J. Freeman Guy, Chairman 





Southern Convention District 


The Southern Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A. held its fifth annual convention in 
the William Penn High School April 10 and 
11, 1931, in cooperation with the Harrisburg 
City Institute. At the closing general session, 
the Convention District passed resolutions 
(printed in full below), adopted a constitution, 
and elected the following officers: 

President, Charles W. Gemmill, New Cum- 
berland i 

Second Vice-President, U. L. Gordy, Cham- 
bersburg ° 
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The outgoing president, H. E. Gress, 
Lancaster, automatically becomes first vice- 
president. 

Tha imported speakers were: 

Ward W. Adair, Pleasantville, N. Y.—The 
Quest of the Larger Life 

Jesse H. Binford, Richmond, Va.—Does 
Special Class Training Carry Over Into 
After-School Life? 

William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, 
Columbia University — Conflicting Out- 
looks in American Education 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Washington, D. C.—Edu- 
cation and American Life 

H. C. McKown, University of Pittsburgh— 
Home Room and Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities 

Frederick Prosch, Temple University—Edu- 
cational Aspects of Physical Education 

Florence Piper Tuttle, Lynn, Mass.—Recre- 
atory Reading in the Classroom 


The Convention District will hold its 1932 
meeting in Chambersburg. 


RESOLUTIONS 

1. We, the members of the Southern Conven- 
tion District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, in attendance at the 
fifth annual convention, desire to express 
our appreciation to the officers of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, to 
the executive committee of this Convention 
District, and to all others who have con- 
tributed to making this program a success. 

2. We commend the discriminating judgment 
exercised by President H. E. Gress, and by 
the executive committee of this Convention 
District in selecting lecturers and instruc- 
tors, and in planning the excellent program 
for this Convention. The program has dealt 
with many of the interesting, timely, and 
outstanding educational topics and prob- 
lems of the present day. 

8. All are to be congratulated upon the in- 
terest sustained throughout the general 
sessions and department meetings of this 
Convention. 

4. We extend our thanks to the various 
speakers who have discussed so well the 
topics assigned them. 

5. Our appreciation is extended to the Harris- 
burg Board of Education for the privilege 
of using the William Penn High School 
building; to the superintendent, principals, 
and teachers of Harrisburg for the hearty 
welcome extended to the Convention; to 
those who were in charge of the music of 
the different programs; and especially to 
the superintendent, M. H. Thomas of 
Harrisburg, for his cooperation in holding 
the Harrisburg City Institute jointly with 
the Convention. We also wish to express 

to the press of Harrisburg our apprecia- 
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tion for the publicity given the Convention. 

We record our endorsement of the con- 

structive legislation introduced in this 

session of the legislature, particularly by 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

. It is befitting that we pay tribute and 
respect to our late superintendent of public 
instruction, John A. H. Keith, who gave 
the last full measure of life to the cause of 
public education. Especially do we desire 
to give recognition to his contribution to 
teacher education and his impetus to the 
development of our State Normal Schools 
into State Teachers Colleges. 

8. We hereby express our full confidence in 
and pledge our loyal support to the ad- 
ministration of James N. Rule, acting 
superintendent of public instruction. His 
years of experience as ranking deputy 
superintendent eminently fit him for the 
high office he now holds. 

M. H. Thomas, Chairman, Harrisburg 

Mabel V. Bucher, Carlisle 

Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

J. L. Finafrock, Chambersburg 

Helen A. Ganser, S.T.C., Millersville 

Frank H. Kramer, Gettysburg College 

Frank G. Roth, Harrisburg 

W. E. Severance, Harrisburg 


6. 


S 


~] 





Schoolmen’s Week and S. E. Con- 
vention District of the P.S.E.A. 


Approximately 6,000 educational workers in 
Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, par- 
ticipated in the eighteenth annual meeting of 
schoolmen’s week and the Southeastern Con- 
vention District of the P.S.E.A. at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, March 18-21, 1931. 
The four-days’ program with over 200 speakers 
ran the gamut from a clinical demonstration 
of superior children of preschool age by Light- 
ner Witmer, University of Pennsylvania, 
through a wide series of conferences on teach- 
ing with demonstrations with groups of chil- 
dren to supervision, a new approach in the 
measurement of educational progress, teacher 
training, research, remedial instruction, the 
radio in education, teacher welfare, tenure, 
retirement, legislation, big business and educa- 
tion, and the White House conference on child 
helping. William McAndrew, in his inimitable 
manner, closed the conference with an ap- 
praisal of the present status of educational 
philosophy and practice, entitled, Where are we 
now? He praised Pennsylvania’s educational 
system and stated that the Keystone State is 
“the model for the whole country in the re- 
markable professional organization of its 
teachers.” 


OFFICERS FOR 1932 
1. The Southeastern Convention District of the 
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P.S.E.A.y 
President, Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
Vice-President, Mary Leele, South Phila- 

delphia 
Secretary, Caryl Coburn, Elkins Park 

2. Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

Chairman, Arthur J. Jones, Philadelphia 
Secretary, LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 
3. General Committee: 
Edwin W. Adams, Philadelphia 
Landis Tanger, Millersville 
J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
John P. Lozo, Reading } 
W. Jones, Friends School 
Elizabeth A. Lyle, Abington 
The 1932 meeting will be held March 9-12, 

1932. It is hoped that an increasing number 

of districts and counties will make this meeting 

a part of their regular institute programs. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Joint Resolutions of Schoolmen’s Week Committee and 
Southeastern Convention District, P.S.E.A., Committee 

1. The schoolmen attending the joint meeting 
of the Eighteenth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week and the Southeastern Convention 
District of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association express to President 
Thomas S. Gates and to the officers and 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania 
their sincere appreciation of the generous 
hospitality shown during this convention, 
and at the same time acknowledge once 
more the encouragement which the Uni- 
versity has given to the cause of public 
education. 

2. To the general committee a vote of thanks 
is accorded for the stimulating and timely 
program that has been given. Every phase 
of the developing education program has 
been considered, and the discussions grow- 
ing out of the several meetings have been 
most stimulating. Special commendation 
is given to the committee for bringing to 
this meeting educators of national and 
international reputation. 

3. It is befitting that we pay tribute and re- 
spect to our late Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, John A. H. Keith, who gave 
the last full measure of life to the cause 
of public education. Especially do we 
desire to give recognition to his contribu- 
tion to teacher education and his impetus 
to the development of our State normal 
schools into State Teachers Colleges. 

4. We hereby express our full confidence in 
and pledge our loyal support to the ad- 
ministration of James N. Rule, acting 
superintendent of public instruction. His 
years of experience as ranking deputy 
superintendent eminently fit him for the 
high office he now holds. 
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Resolutions of Schoolmen’s Week Committee 
5. 


We commend the Governor of the Common- 
wealth for including in the budget sub- 
mitted to the legislature the sum of one 
and one quarter million dollars for addi- 
tional aid to less favored school districts. 


. Present economic conditions have brought 


into bold relief the basic problem of ade- 
quately financing public education. This 
problem must be attacked with the avowed 
purpose of reaching conclusions practical 
for Pennsylvania. 


. We recommend that a definite study, under 


the direction of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, be made of the school 
districts of the commonwealth with the view 
of formulating a larger unit of school 
administration. 


. We urge that adequate appropriations be 


made by the present legislature to insure a 
continuation of the present program of 
teacher preparation; that no reduction be 
made in the amounts appropriated for 
maintenance; that adequate provision be 
made to offset plant and equipment depre- 
ciation; and that a liberal appropriation 
be made to continue the development of 
the building program and to modernize the 
present structures. 


. We endorse the continuing contract for 


teachers as having established tenure in 
fact. 


In regard to pending educational legisla- 

tion we offer the following: 

(a) The recodification of the school laws 
of the State is urgent. It is the sense 
of this body that under any plan to 
this end the educators of the State 
should be adequately represented on 
the commission to which this task is 
assigned. 
We believe it would be highly undesir- 
able to disturb the present satisfactory 
method of selecting members of boards 
of education in first class school 
districts. 
(c) We believe it would be detrimental to 
the best interests of public education 
in this Commonwealth if any provision 
were placed on the statute books 
whereby school board members would 
receive compensation. 
We believe that the power to inter- 
pret school law should be restored to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and that such interpretations 
should be binding until reversed either 
by the courts or by the superintendent 
himself. 

(e) We believe it is desirable that a State 
program of educational legislation 
should be developed on a long term 

basis in order to permit careful study 


(b) 


(d) 
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of all measures and to afford ample 
opportunity for publicity. 

(f) We desire to express our gratification 
for the comprehensive program of 
educational legislation prepared by 
the Legislative Committee of the State 
Council of Education as presented at 
one of the sessions of Schoolmen’s 
week, 


Resolutions of the Southeastern Convention 


i OR 


12. 


13. 


14, 


District, P.S.E.A. Committee 


We commend the president of the State 
Association for the appointment of a com- 
mittee on retirement fund relations. We 
urge the legislative committee in accord- 
ance with instructions given at the Wil- 
liamsport Convention to oppose any and all 
amendments governing our _ retirement 
which would in any way curtail, reduce, or 
take away any of the benefits provided to 
school employees by those laws. We 
heartily approve any measures which the 
officers of the State Association may take 
in disseminating information concerning 
our retirement system. 

We urge the incoming president of this 
convention district to appoint a committee 
on revision of the constitution for this dis- 
trict leading toward the facilitation of the 
business of the convention district. We 
recommend that this committee also study 
the State Constitution for the purpose of 
suggesting needed changes and additions. 
The Southeastern Convention District of 
the P.S.E.A. desires to place itself on 
record as favoring the following changes in 
the constitution of the State Association: 


(a) The granting to the House of Dele- 
gates, as the representative body of 
the teachers of the State, final 
authority in transacting the busi- 
ness of the Association and in mak- 
ing any changes or amendments in 
its State Constitution 

(b) The final adoption of a provision 
similar to the one that was passed 
in the House of Delegates at the 
Williamsport Convention aiming to 
give greater continuity of service in 
the Executive Council of the 
P.S.E.A. 

(c) The provision for a standing com- 
mittee on Retirement Fund Re- 
lations 

We urge the Executive Council of the 
P.S.E.A. to take such action as is necessary 
to inform the teachers of the State concern- 
ing the business to be transacted at the 
annual convention by publishing in the 
November issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL the chief issues to be 
presented by the Executive Council. 
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15. In conformance with the wishes expressed 
at the business meeting on March 18, we 
suggest that the incoming president of the 
Southeastern Convention District provide 
for a meeting or meetings of the delegates 
from this district prior to and following 
the annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion. 

16. We recommend that the president of this 
convention district appoint a committee of 
five to serve as a committee of contact with 
the officers of similar committees of other 
convention districts in order that there may 
be an adequate exchange of views on all 
State Association matters prior to the an- 
nual meetings of the House of Delegates of 
the State Association. 

17. We further recommend that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the president of the 
State Association and published in the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, and that 
additional copies be sent to the presidents 
of each convention district of the P.S.E.A. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Arthur W. Ferguson, Superintendent, 
York, General Chairman, Resolu- 
tions Committee 

J. K. Bowman, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg . 

Carl G. Leech, Superintendent, Dela- 
ware County 

Lloyd Moll, Supervising Principal, 
Upper Merion Township 

Walter L. Philips, Superintendent, 
West Chester 

Ralph R. Smith, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Lansdale 

Landis Tanger, President, 
Teachers College, Millersville 

John H. Tyson, Chairman, Committee 
on Resolutions, Southeastern Con- 
vention District, Upper Darby 

Frank Cloud, Philadelphia 

Lillian Dannaker, Chester 

Jean Hagerty, Philadelphia 

Charles S. Miller, Lansdowne 


State 





Prizes and Scholarships 
Travel Contest 


Readers of this magazine who plan to travel 
during the summer vacation will be interested 
to learn that this year Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans is offering one thousand dollars 
im cash prizes in its annual Travel Contest. 
One hundred prizes will be awarded for ac- 
counts of travel experiences during 1931. The 
contest is open to teachers in rural and graded 
schools (grades 1-8), public, private, or paro- 
chial; to persons holding administrative or 
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A Pulpit, Project of Evening 
School Students of Steelton 


Louis Bratina and Joseph Bratina of Steel- 
ton made this pulpit as a project in the wood- 
working department of the evening school of 
the district. It is used in their church, St. 
Peter’s. 





supervisory positions in such schools; and to 
instructors of teachers-in-training. Detailed 
information may be obtained by addressing: 
Travel Editor, Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


National Safety Campaign 


In the tenth annual national safety campaign 
conducted by the Highway Education Board, 
$6,500 in cash prizes and medals will be 
awarded. The prizes will be given for the best 
safety essays by elementary school pupils and 
the best safety lessons by elementary school 
teachers. Certificates of merit for schools and 
merit room pennants for classrooms will be 
given as recognition of school and classroom 
activities. For details, write Highway Educa- 
tion Board, 1723 N Street, N. W., Washington, 
mS Prize Essay 

The Cancer Commission of the Medical So- 
ciety of the State of Pennsylvania offers a 
prize of $50 for the best essay on, “How a 
Nurse can help Diminish Deaths from Cancer 
in Pennsylvania.” Information concerning the 
conditions of the contest may be secured from 
J. M. Wainwright, chairman, Medical Arts 
Building, Scranton, 
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Recent N.E.A. Life Memberships 


Bailey, Charlotte E., 1046 Trenton Ave., 
Wilkinsburg 

Brumbaugh, H. E., 9th and Willow Sts., 
Irwin 

Connell, John T., 580 Federal St., Butler 

Davidson, Agnes, 326 Vine St., Johnstown 

Duck, William O., Principal High School, 
South Brownsville 

Eisenhart, Willis W., Supt., Tyrone Public 
Schools, Tyrone 

Ford, Thomas H., 8th and Washington Sts., 
Reading 

Gayman, H. E., 400 North Third St., Harris- 
burg 

Gilligan, James R., Supt. of Schools, Dun- 
more 

Greene, Chester I., Langley High School, 
Pittsburgh 

Haiston, F. M., 
Schools, Hanover 

Hart, Olive E., 5720 Thomas Ave., Phila- 
delphia 

Hartz, Robert E. 

Hull, Justus M., Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 

Johnson, Francis M., Millersville State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

Laramy, William J., 101 East Benedict Ave., 
Upper Darby 

Marcus, Max, 2017 South Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 

McCommons, Russell D., 2801 Schley St., 
Erie 

Miller, W. Wray, 322 Liberty St., Cali- 
fornia 

Moll, Lloyd A., Supervising Principal of 
Schools, Bridgeport 

Radcliffe, Ralph, Supt. of Schools, Dormont, 
South Hills Branch, Pittsburgh 

Ruthart, Robert H., Y.M.C.A., South Browns- 
ville 

Shadel, Russel O., 528 East 6th Ave., Taren- 
tum 

Stabler, Evert F., 556 Miller Ave., Clairton 

Weed, Charles, Boswell High School, Boswell 

Yaeger, Mary C., 1821 28th Ave., Philadel- 
phia 

Yohe, Lewis N., Jr., Supervising Principal 
of Schools, New Eagle 





Supt., Hanover Public 





It is not that war is inconvenient, painful, 
expensive, or frightful. All this could be en- 
dured with fortitude, if the end were justified. 
Men of purpose hate war because it requires 
that lives trained to constructive ends, and with 
significant and far-reaching plans to be exe- 
cuted, are snatched out of their setting and 
used as relatively unimportant raw material 
to be consumed in a game that in itself is un- 
necessary, arbitrary, childish, and undiscrimi- 
nating.—Antioch Notes. 
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Pennsylvania Winners Columbia 
Scholastic Press Contest 
The seventh annual convention of the Col- 
umbia Scholastic Press Association, New York 
City, March 12, 18, 14, was attended by more 
than 1,600 student editors and writers from 
forty-three states, Alaska, and Hawaii. In 
this group were many Pennsylvanians for, of 
approximately 800 publications of elementary, 
high, preparatory, and normal schools rated in 
the contest, a fine percentage of prizes was won 

by Pennsylvania schools. 

One Pennsylvania faculty adviser, Elizabeth 
Rosengarten, adviser of student publications of 
the Philadelphia Normal School, received a gold 
key for her outstanding work in the field of 
school publications. Miss Rosengarten was one 
of six to receive this award this year. Last 
year three of five awards were won by Penn- 
sylvania faculty advisers. 

The number of first, second, third, and fourth 
place winners from the State in the different 
classes in the contest is so large that space 
permits the printing of only the first place 
winners, 


Senior High School Newspapers 
Ciass A—Frankford High Way, Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia; Mega- 
phone, Northeast High School, Phil- 
adelphia 
CLiass B—York High Weekly, William Penn 
Senior High School, York; Spot- 
light, Coatesville High School, 
Coatesville 
CLass C—Clairtonian News, 
School, Clairton; Blue and White, 
West York High School, West York 
CLass D—Observer, Muhlenberg Township 
High School, Laureldale 
Senior High School Magazines 
Ciass B—T'he Oracle, Abington High School, 
Abington 
CLtass D—Glen Nor Crier, Glen Nor High 
School, Glenolden; Radnorite; Rad- 
nor High School, Wayne 
Junior High School Magazines 
Ciass A—Pilot, Vare Junior High School, 
Philadelphia; Tildenite, Tilden Jun- 
ior High School, Philadelphia 
CLtass B—Shullton, Shull Junior High School, 
Easton 
Normal School Magazines 
Norm, Philadelphia Normal School, 
Philadelphia 
Vocational, Technical, and Agricultural 
Schools’ Magazines 
Tech Quarterly, Technical High 
School, Scranton 





Art is the effort of man to man to express 
the ideas which nature suggests to him of 4 
power above nature.—Bulwer-Lytton 





Clairton High # 
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New Arts Building, State Teachers College, Indiana 


Dedication of ‘the Arts Building, pictured 
above, featured a two days’ conference at the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, March 13 and 
14. The building, erected at a cost of $250,000, 
is the third unit of a building program which 
was begun during the administration of Charles 
R. Foster, president of the college. The other 
units completed are a power plant and a gym- 
nasium. 

The new building h uses the departments of 
commerce, fine arts, and horhe economics. It 


is in modified Colonial style with modernistic 
furnishings and consists of three stories and 
basement. It contains the latest equipment for 
the three departments, including unit kitchens, 
nutrition laboratories, electrical devices for 
housekeeping, exhibition rooms, individual 
lockers, and rest rooms. 

This is the first of three projected buildings 
which are to replace the present recitation hall 
and training school. 





Warning 
THE EDITOR: 

On Sept. 25, 1930, a Mr. H. M. Boland, 
representing an Encyclopedia Corporation of 
Chicago, appeared at the Wayne Township con- 
solidated school located at Brave, Pa., and 
stated that the company was making an ex- 
ceptional offer to a teacher in various localities 
of the State for the purpose of advertising a 
very superior set of books known as the New 
Standard Encyclopedia and a 1930-40 quarter- 
ly loose leaf extension service. 

He further told Miss Mapel, a young teacher 
in the school, that he had been in my office and 
that I had selected her as the teacher in her 
section to be benefited by this offer and that a 
set of the books would be placed on display in 
my office. Infiuenced by such a wonderful offer, 
the eloquence“sf the agent and the fact that I 
had made the recommendation, she signed a 
contract for the books. 


Miss Mapel came to the office I believe the 
following Saturday and asked me about the 
matter. I told her that no Mr. Boland had been 
in the office, that I knew nothing about this 
New Standard Encyclopedia, and that there 
was no such encyclopedia on display with me. 


She became suspicious and when the books 
came to the Post Office at Spraggs, Pa., her 
home, she refused to lift them and asked the 
Postmaster to return them. After some 
correspondence with the company they sent 
the Postmaster money for the return of the 
books, and they were promptly returned to the 
company. Miss Mapel is being harassed con- 
siderably and a United Publishers Protective 
Association is taking action this week for the 
collection of $69.50 from her. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) KENT KELLEY, 
County Superintendent 


























Ada Hart Arlitt 


Ada Hart Arlitt, professor of child care and 
training of the University of Cincinnati, and 
chairman of parent education of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, made a 
tour of Pennsylvania during the third week of 
March under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. She had 
enthusiastic audiences at each of the following 
cities: Altoona, Coatesville, Erie, Harrisburg, 
Paimerton, and Williamsport. 

These six districts of the State have been 
selected as demonstration centers by the State 
committee on parent education of which 
Florence Teagarden of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; A. F. Hurrell, director of extension edu- 
cation, State College; Mrs. Alice F. Kiernan, 
chairman of parent education of the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
a number of members of the Department of 
Public Instruction are members. The aim of 
these centers is to secure a child study class, 
if possible under trained leadership, as a de- 
partment of work in every local parent-teacher 
association. 

Erie has already gone beyond this goal, for 
it has in many cases two or three study circles 
in one association. The study circle leaders are 
trained by Zoe Hirt, child psychologist of the 
Erie schools. Dr. Arlitt says that she knows 
of no other city in the United States where 
parent education is so efficiently organized. 





A man who cannot think, no matter how 
many facts he has stored in his memory, is 
not educated.— Woodrow Wilson. 
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Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women 
The Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women is planning to meet as usual in Harris- 
burg on the first Friday and Saturday of 


November. The association exists primarily to 
increase the enthusiasm and efficiency of women 


- executives in educational work by bringing to 


their attention new and interesting experiments 
in education and by furnishing an opportunity 
under most delightful circumstances for the 
interchange of ideas and ideals. The association 
is eager to reach the women in Pennsylvania 
who are deans of women and those who may, 
without the title, be performing a dean’s duties, 
and extends to all such a most cordial invitation 
to join the association. 

Those who may be interested and wish to join 
the association are asked to communicate their 
desires at once to Mary G. Wright, who is chair- 
man of the membership committee, at her home, 
232 Mather Road, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
The officers of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Deans of Women are as follows: 

President, Elizabeth M. Hause, West Chester 
High School 

Vice-President, H. Jean Crawford, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 

Secretary, E. Constance Allen, George School 

Treasurer, Mary Watson Green, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology 





National Child Health Day 
1931 RESOLUTION 


The May Day Child Health Day Committee of 
the Conference of State and Provincial Health 
Authorities of North America met at the head- 
quarters of the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation in New York City December 19 and 
formulated a May Day-National Child Health 
Day Program for 1931. 

It was the unanimous thought of the Com- 
mittee that the program for 1931 should be 
based upon the findings of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
which have been expressed in the nineteen fun- 
damental points adopted by the White House 
Conference and now known as The Children’s 
Charter. The Committee adopted as the key- 
note of the May Day-National Child Health 
Day Program “Community Responsibility and 
Cooperation for Child Health and Protection.” 

The Committee recommends that this com- 
munity responsibility and cooperation can be 
made most effective by the promotion and sup- 
port of, first, adequate full-time community 
health service in cooperation with the medical 
and dental professions, with special emphasis 
on the needs of the infant and preschool child; 
second, an adequate school health program 
adapted to meet the needs of each community. 
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Rhythm Band, Grapeville School 


Grapeville School is in Hempfield Township, Westmoreland County. Raymond Amalong 
is principal; R. W. Robinson, supervising principal 





Progressive Education Association 


The eleventh annual conference of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, held in Detroit, 
Feb. 26 to 28, was notable for the largest at- 
tendance in its history, and for at least two 
significant forward steps. Resolutions were 
passed for the organization of a world move- 
ment in education which will not only coordinate 
all educational agencies in this country to pro- 
mote a knowledge of modern educational 
philosophy in all countries, but which will trans- 
fer to the teaching body the impetus and means 
of advancing better international understand- 
ing and good-will which the politicians have 
signally failed to accomplish. 

The other movement fostered by the associa- 
tion is the work of a committee under the direc- 
tion of Wilford M. Aikin, head master of the 
John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri, to 
reorganize the entire relation of the secondary 
school to the college by doing away with the 
credit and unit system, liberalizing entrance 
examinations, and establishing standards of 
secondary education which the colleges will ac- 
cept as the basis for their curricula. 

Officers elected for the forthcoming year are 
Burton P. Fowler, head master of the Tower 


| Hill School, Wilmington, Del., president; J. Mil- 


nor Dorey, executive secretary, and E. M. 
Sipple, head master of the Park School, Baiti- 
more, Md., treasurer. Ann Shumaker is editor 
of Progressive Education, the organ of the as- 
sociation. The offices of the association are at 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


The Challenge of Professional 
Organization 

Professional organization is not something 
apart. It is ourselves working in loyal coop- 
eration. It is not a call from without but a 
call from within. Every true teacher is a 
leader of children, but he is more. He is a 
trustee of the good things that the best teach- 
ers cherish for all children. Organization is 
not something abstract and far away. It is 
our own energies marshalled to do by group 
effort what we are powerless to do alone. 
We all have our dark hours when our best 
efforts seem to fail. We find ourselves bat- 
tling against odds too great for our strength. 
We need the help and encouragement of others 
whose loyalties match our own. It has been 
so all down through the centuries. The story 
of civilization is one magnificent narrative of 
men and women working together to make 
their best dreams come true. We who are 
privileged to teach in this bright day owe a 
debt of gratitude to the teachers who have 
gone before us. They have blazed trails. 
They have marked out highways. Some of 
the roads they have paved and made easy. 
But much remains to be done. By putting on 
the armour of service and throwing ourselves 
into the problems of our day as they did into 
the tasks of theirs we can best pay our debt 
to those who have laid the foundation for a 
teaching profession such as the world has not 
heretofore seen.—The Journal of the National 
Education Association. 
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Lehigh Valley Child Helping 
Conference 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Lehigh Valley Child Helping Conference will 
be held in the auditorium of the high school, 
Allentown, on Saturday, May 23. 

The theme of the day will be: Adjusting 
the Environment to the Child’s Needs. Three 
speakers of national prominence will address 
the conference. At the morning session there 
will be addresses by Lois Hayden Meek, di- 
rector of the Child Development Institute of 
Columbia University, New York, who will 
speak on Parental Understanding and Coop- 
eration, and William McAndrew of Norwalk, 
Connecticut, former superintendent of the 
schools of Chicago and associate superintend- 


ent of the schools of New York City, who will ° 


speak on The Environment of Success in the 
Case of Children and Others. 

The usual noon luncheon, which is always a 
feature of the conference, will be served to 
those attending, and interesting recreative and 
educational features will be arranged for this 
period by the Allentown committee. 

At the afternoon session, Grace Abbott, 
director of the National Children’s Bureau, 
will speak on The Children’s Charter and Its 
Emphasis on an Enriching Environment in 
the Life of the Child. 

The conference will open with a brief ad- 
dress by the president, James Struthers 
Heberling, professor of child helping, Wm. T. 
Carter foundation of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The chairman of the local committee 
in Allentown is Percy B. Ruhe, editor of the 
Morning Call. Either the president or Mr. 
Ruhe will be glad to furnish any information 
to those desiring further details of the con- 
ference. 





Women’s Legislative Council of 
Pennsylvania 


The Women’s Legislative Council of Penn- 
sylvania, of which the P. S. E. A. is a cooperat- 
ing organization, aims to inform, to interest, 
and to gain the active support of its members in 
securing the passage of endorsed legislative 
measures. Its legislation, which is sponsored 
by 300,000 organized women of the State, in- 
cludes five of the P. S. E. A. planks. 

The Legislative Council consists of the fol- 
lowing organizations: 

State Federation of Pennsylvania Women 
Mrs. John A. Frick, Allentown, President 
Mrs. S. Blair Luckie, Chester, Legislative 

Chairman 

Pennsylvania State Education Association 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg, President 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia, Member Legisla- 

tive Committee 
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ON MOTHER’S DAY, please 
think a moment of this fact: 

More than 16,000 mothers died 
last year having babies! 

With good medical and nursing 
care before, during, and after the 
baby’s birth, two-thirds of these 
mothers need not have died. 

Let this Mother’s Day mean 
not just a white carnation, but 
the beginning of adequate mater- 
nity care for every mother in the 
United States, 

Write your Health Depart- 
ment or: 


Maternity Cenrer Association 
576 Madison Ave., N.Y. C. 


Adequate Maternity Care 
Saves Mothers’ Lives! 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
Mrs. Ella B. Black, Beaverdale, President 
Mrs. Ella M.. George, Beaver Falls, Legisla- 
tive Chairman 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
Mrs. Walter E. Greenwood, Coatesville, Pres- 
ident 
Mrs. Harwood M. Jones, Hainlyn, Legisla- 
tive Chairman 
Society of Farm Women of Pennsylvania 
Mrs. J. R. Cassell, Manheim, President 
Mrs. Albert M. Herr, Lancaster, Legislative 
Chairman 
State Council of Jewish Women 
Mrs. Alfred Rosenstein, Philadelphia, Pres 
ident 
Mrs. Gilbert Jacobosky, Legislative Chair: 
man 





Business and Professional Women of Pen§ 


sylvania 
Mildred Rogers, New Castle, President 
Emma Beyer, Norristown, Legislative Chait: 
man 
Pennsylvania State Nurses’ Association 
Esther J. Tinsley, Pittston, President 
Netta Ford, York, Legislative Chairman 


The officers of the Council are: Mrs. Alice Ff 
Kiernan, president; Jessie Gray, vice-presidenti— 


Mrs. Albert M. Herr, secretary; and Mrs. Ell 
M. George, treasurer. 
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On March 30, 1931, Senator Mansfield from 


Allegheny County introduced in the Senate, 
Senate Bill 650. This bill has been referred 
to from time to time as the Omnibus Bill re- 
lating to education. 
visions numerous amendments to various sec- 
tions of the School Code which have had the 
approval of the subcommittee on legislation of 
the State Council of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


It combines in its pro- 


The portions of the Code which it amends 


and the provisions of the amendments follow: 
1. Sections 212, 301, 


and 1144—Provide, 
when two or more boroughs are consoli- 
dated, for the continuance in office of the 
directors of consolidated districts and 
specify that the district superintendent 
of the larger district shall become the 
superintendent of the consolidated district 
and the superintendent representing the 
smaller school enrolment shall become the 
assistant superintendent in the consolidated 
district. 

. Section 401—Provides that when cafeterias 
and kindergartens are established .and 
maintained they shall be an integral part 
of the school system of the district. 

. Section 411—Gives power to the board of 
school directors of each district to author- 
ize the attendance of the superintendent 
and such other members of the teaching 
and supervisory staff as it may specify, 
to attend any educational conference or 
conferences when in the opinion of the 
board such attendance will be conducive 
to the best interests of the district, and 
provides for the proper reimbursement of 
such individuals for all necessary traveling 
and hotel expenses actually incurred. 

. Section 517—Gives the court discretion in 
imposing penalties in cases of surcharge 
when it has been proved that no fraud has 
resulted. 

. Section 617—Provides that in the construc- 
tion of new buildings if, in the opinion of 
the board of school directors, it becomes 
necessary after the award of the contract 
to change the plans and specifications for 
such construction, the changes may be 
made without advertisement when the total 
cost of such change is not in excess of $500. 

. Section 707—Specifies the method of pub- 
lication of notices and newspaper adver- 
tising as required in the different provi- 
sions of the School Laws for the purchase 
of the different classes of supplies, equip- 
ment, repairs, and construction of build- 
ings. 
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Educational Legislation 


% 


10. 


EE, 


12. 


13. 


14, 
15. 


16. 


Sections 1019, 1020, and 1210—Provide, 
that the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shall prescribe a uniform system for 
keeping the financial records of all school 
districts receiving money from the Com- 
monwealth; gives him power to investigate 
the financial records; and places at his 
disposal for investigation all records in like 
manner as now provided by law for school 
auditors in auditing the finances of the 
district. 


. Sections 1101, 1102, 1103, and 1141—Pro- 


vide for the election of associate super- 
intendents as officers of school districts and 
increases the qualifications for county 
superintendents. 


. Section 1205—Amends the continuing con- 


tract by requiring that a notice be given 
sixty days before the close of the school 
term by either contracting party desiring 
to terminate the contract, whereas it is 
now thirty. 

Section 1208—Provides that teachers who 
have been in continuous service in any 
school district for five years may not be 
dismissed without due notice and oppor- 
tunity for a hearing for any of the reasons 
specified in that section. 

Section 1210—Provides that when voca- 
tional schools or vocational departments 
or continuation schools are organized as a 
part of the secondary school system, the 
teachers of these schools are entitled to 
the salaries and increments prescribed for 
high school teachers. 

Provides for the prompt reimbursement 
of all full-time extension teachers and re- 
tains the deferred method of reimburse- 
ment only on account of extension teachers 
employed part time. 

Section 1317—Harmonizes existing laws 
and substitutes the name “State Council 
of Education” instead of the “College and 
University Council.” 

Section 1403—Permits school districts to 
require evidence of age of beginners. 
Section 1406—Provides for the proper 
transportation of children residing in dis- 
tricts where schools were closed for con- 
solidation purposes between 1907 and 1911. 
Section 1414—Repeals the portion of this 
section which permits school districts of 
the fourth class to reduce the period of 
compulsory attendance. 

Section 1422—Harmonizes the employment 
of children of school age with the amend- 
ment to Section 1414. 
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17. Section 1907—Empowers the Department 
of Public Instruction to control and organ- 
ize schools in State-owned and State-aided 
institutions. 

Section 2005—Provides for the ediion: of 
a secretary by the Board of Presidents of 
State Teachers Colleges. 

Section 2009—Alters the requirements for 
entrance to State Teachers Colleges by 
permitting the Board of Presidents of 
State Teachers Colleges to set up such 
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requirements as will enable certain resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania less than seventeen 
years of age to become enrolled. 

Section 2620—Requires the auditors in cer- 
tain instances to mail a copy of their audit 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Sections 2622 and 2626—Extend the time 
of appeal by the Commonwealth from 
audits. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general informa- 
tion which the Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, 
teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 








STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Vacancy, JAMES N. 


Chairman, School nee Board 


tatistics, 


RULE, Acting 
Chairman, Board of Presidents, State Teachers Colleges 


Research and Reports—JONAS E. WAGNER, Director 


Accounting—FRANCES M. BURKE, Controller 
Departmental Service—F. STEWARD HARTMAN, Administrative Assistant 


Division I 

Teachers Colleges, Secondary Schools, Extension, Special and Visual 
Education, Certification of Teachers, Institutes and 

Department Library 
JAMES N. RULE, a Superintendent : 
Teacher Bureau...........+++.-.. HENRY KLONOWER, Director 
«Me GER, Assistant Director 
J. = BOWMAN, nmitent Director 


Secondary Education............ Ww. TOW, Director 
JOHN F. ‘PROUGHER: Assistant Director 

Adult Extension Education ............4. W. CASTLB, Director 
LUCY W. GLASS, Supervisor 

Special Education...........esee+: FR. a. H. REITER, Director 
EDNA M. KUGLER, Supervisor 

Viswal Mameatiam. ..ccccccccccsescsscccces F. HOBAN, Director 
Department Library...... eoccece MARY L. “ABRAHAM, Librarian 


Division II 

Legal Relations and Services to School Districts 
W. M. DENISON, Deputy_Superjntendent 

School Business 7 Samak aaéewe ashe D. E. CROSLEY, Director 
ORGE H. RICHWINE, Assistant Director 
Bureau of Child Helping and Accounting, 
J. Y. SHAMBACH, Director 
E. A. eg og Assistant Director 
BROOK, Assistant Director 
irector 
NK M Lh git Assistant Director 
HARR ST 2 Assistant Director 
OSEPH L. STEELE, Supervisor 
‘OOD B. CASSEL, Supervisor 


ELLW 
M. D. HEASTINGS, Heating and Ventilating Engineer 


Division III 
Vocational Education under Federal (Smith-Hughes) and 
Pennsylvania Laws 
DLEY H. DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent 
C. FETTEROLF, Director 
MARTIN, Supervisor 
J. 8. CHAMPION, Supervisor 


RS. ANNA G. GREEN, Assistant Director 
{RS. EDITH = DAVISON, Supervisor 


; y 
Industrial and ee Educat' 


jon, 
CRESSMAN, Assistant Director 
W. E. BRUNTON, Supervisor 

L. B. STAYER, Supervisor 


Division IV 
School Visitation, Conference and Advice 


ROBERT C. a. Deputy Superintendent 
Rural Service Bureau...............-- — L. DRIVER, Director 
AFT, Assistant Director 


w. 8. 

GEORGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 

School ae Bureau ........- Bo ot C. SHAW. Director 
Art Educatio C. VALENTINE KIRBY, Director 
Elementary ana Kindergarten Education, 

HELEN PURCELL, Director 
Ww. G. MOORHEAD, Director 
Y M. we Supervisor 

CHARLES D. VIBBERTS, Supervisor 

a, McCRAY, Supervisor 

MR s 0 , Supervisor 

Was acs coc ccaunnans M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY. Director 


Health and Physical eae 


Division V 
The Examining and Licensing Bureau 


CHARLES D. KOCH, Deputy Superintendent 

Professional Examining Boards— 

Architects Optometrical 

Anthracite Mine Inspectors Osteopathic 

Bituminous Mine Inspectors — Surgeons 

Dental Council Pharmacy 

Professional Engineers Public Accountants 

— Education and Licensure toon 

teri 

Report and sn of Higher Educational "Institutions and 


ate Secondary Schools 
Credentials Bureau.......ccccccccccccccced J. G. PENTZ, Director 
DEC ccccsccaves  eevaaussan A. D. JACKSON, Director 
Real Estate Licensing....... Kexvnaes KW: SEMENOW, Director 


Division VI 
State Library and Museum 
FREDERIC A. GODCHARLES, Director 
Library 


The "General Library..A. COLEMAN — Acting Librarian 
Library Extension. ANNA A. DONALD, Librarian 
Law Library..... ‘JOHN EDWARD GROOME, 
Archives and Hi AM H. 
MUSCUM .cccccccccccccccccccccce BOYD ¥: 






Librarian 
SHENK, Archivist 
ROTHROCK, Curator 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
President and Chief Executive Officer, JAMES N. RULE, Acting 










ceneuhes Carlisle 
WOHN: J; COVER. .o55..s0s0ce0ses Lidsansenereraaened Philadelphia 
CHARLES E. NDICKEY Beka eure eee Seaees whee uesad Pittsburgh 
SAMUEL 8, FLEISHER...... éVanneswhesraeavie .- Philadelphia 


JAMES N. RULE, Secretary 
School Employes’ Retirement Board.....H. H. BAISH, Secretary 
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ard an , eee 
AND 


LOVEL ; ry 
WILLIAM R. STRAUGHN.......----. fait eR, OE Mansfield 
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Legal Decisions 

Judge Robert S. Gawthrop of the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania recently handed down 
a decision of interest to school authorities. In 
his decision, Judge Gawthrop says an assistant 
county superintendent of schools “must be con- 
sidered a public officer as distinguished from 
an employee” and that the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act do not apply to 
him. 

The claimants in the case were the minor 
children of Martin E. Foyle, an assistant 
county superintendent of schools of Schuylkill 
County, who, while in the discharge of his 
duties as such, sustained accidental injuries 
resulting in his death. The case was appealed 
from the common pleas court of Schuylkill 
County and the opinion sustains the lower 
court, 





Term of Assistant Superintendent 


In response to a request for a decision as to 
whether the term of an Assistant County Super- 
intendent automatically ends with the resigna- 
tion of the County Superintendent, or whether 
the Assistant Superintendent is entitled to 
serve until the end of the County Superintend- 
ent’s term unless sooner removed, Miss S. M. 
R. O’Hara, Deputy Attorney General in the 
State Department of Justice, has rendered the 
following decision: 


“The assistant county superintend- 
ent owes a trifold duty under Sections 
1131 and 1132 of the School Code, as 
follows: 

“(1) To the county superintend- 
ent, to supervise and direct the work 
of the schools; 

(2) To the boards of directors, to 
inspect school property, grade the 
schools, ‘and secure uniformity in 
courses of study; 

“(35 To the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to direct or conduct ex- 
aminations, etc., when required. 

“His duties are, therefore, pre- 
scribed by law; he is subject to direc- 
tion or request of officers other than 
the county superintendent and his re- 
sponsibility is not single and personal 
to the county superintendent. 

“Accordingly, we advise you that 
the term of an assistant county super- 
intendent of schools does not end auto- 
matically with the resignation of his 
county superintendent; he is entitled 
to serve until the end of the term for 
which the county superintendent was 
elected unless sconer removed under 
the provisions of Section 1129 of the 
School Code.” 
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N. C. Schaeffer Scholarship 


Teachers are advised that the State Council 
of Education will consider applications for the 
Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship at 
its June meeting. This scholarship pays $600 
and is open to ambitious Pennsylvania teachers 
who hold a baccalaureate degree and are 
anxious to pursue advanced study. 

The candidate recommended for this scholar- 
ship will be required to present evidence of 
(1) physical vigor, (2) good moral character, 
(3) scholastic attainment, (4) three or more 
years of successful teaching experience. 

Candidates may secure the blank forms upon 
application to the Department of Public In- 
struction. 





Recent Publications 
The publications listed below recently came 
from the press and are ready for distribution. 

Persons desiring copies of same should make 

application through the local county or dis- 

trict superintendent. 

Bulletin No. 56—Suggested Library Books for 
Elementary Schools and Junior High School 
Grades. 

Bulletin No. 45—One-Teacher Elementary 
Schools—Course of Study and Handbook of 
Organization (Revised reprint). 

Bulletin No. 25—Directory 1930-1931. 

Statistical Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction (1928-1929). 

Bulletin No. 46—List of Accredited Private 
Secondary Schools. 


School Life 

School Life is the official publication of the 
United States Office of Education and is avail- 
able to school authorities and teachers of the 
country, at fifty cents per year. A new policy 
of School Life, which will prove of interest to 
educators throughout the country, is that a 
procedure has been developed which will aid 
teachers in securing information concerning 
the various departments, commissions, bureaus, 
boards, and other agencies of the government 
and the various educational activities of these 
boards and bureaus. 

An important service of School Life is the 
publication of information regarding govern- 
ment bulletins, periodicals, pamphlets, etc. 
which contain material of value to the schools. 
It also furnishes the sources of different gov- 
ernmental maps and map collections, slides, 
films, and other pictorial materials available 
from different governmental agencies. 

In addition, School Life carries a wide 
variety of interesting articles of value both to 
administrators and teachers. It is an excellent 
magazine for the high school library. 

The publication can be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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1931 Summer Session Visual 
Education Courses 


During the past few years a serious attempt has been made to improve the quality of in- 


struction in the schools of Pennsylvania. 


There are strong indications that this objective will 


receive greater consideration in the years that lie immediately ahead. The effective use of visual 
and other sensory aids supplies the sensory experience essential to comprehension in the learn- 
ing process. This contribution has proved so important and valuable to the instructional and 
learning processes that educators generally feel every teacher should master the techniques of 
visual and other sensory aids. 

To meet the demand of school administrators that teachers in training and teachers in 
service be made acquainted with the values and sources, and be trained in the techniques of 
sensory aids, credit courses in visual education will be offered during the coming summer at 
the following accredited and State teachers colleges: 


INSTRUCTOR 


G. E. Hamilton 
H. H. Russel 

L. Paul Miller 
Newton Kerstetter 
H. S. Manson 
Ruth Barrett 
Lavinia Wenger 
Denton Albright 
R. G. Walters 
Sister Marie Alma 
Wilber Emmert 

L. J. Ulmer 
Cornelia Cornish 
Sister M. Sylvia 
Paul Chandler 
Sister Mary Immaculata 


COLLEGE NAME OF COURSE 

Allegheny Psychological Background and Practical Ap- 
plication of Visual Aids (Ed. S20) 

Bloomsburg Visual Aids in Teaching Geography 
Bucknell Visual Education 
California Visual Education 
Clarion Visual and Sensory Aids 
Edinboro Visual Education 
Elizabethtown Visual Education 
Geneva Unit Course in Visual Education 
Grove City Visual Education 
Immaculata Visual Education (Ed. 19) 
Indiana Visual Education 
Lock Haven Visual Education 
Mansfield Visual Aids 
Marywood Visual Education (Ed. 12) 
Millersville Visual Education 
Misericordia Methods in Visual Instruction 
Rosemont Visual Education 


Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
Susquehanna 


Visual Education 


Visual Education (Ed. 24) 


Visual Education 


Temple University 
Temple University 
West Chester 


Projection Apparatus (A 79s) 
Illustrative Materials (A 85s) 
Visual Materials and Their Use 


Mother M. Theophila 
L. C. Krebbs 

R. A. Waldron 
Mary Skillen 

J. G. Sigman 

J. T. Garman 

C. A. Selzer 





Washington Bicentennial Material 


The following material is now available and 
will be sent free to schools in Pennsylvania 
upon application to the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission, Washington, D. C.: 

Frontier Background of Washington’s 
Career, Washington the Man of Mind, Tributes 
to Washington, The Washington Family in 
England and America, Washington’s Friends 
and Associations, Washington as a Religious 
Man, Washington the Colonial and National 
Statesman, Washington and the Constitution, 
Washington as President, Washington Pro- 
prietor of Mount Vernon, Washington the 
Military Man, Washington the Traveler, Wash- 
ington as a Business Man, Washington as an 
Engineer and City Builder, Race Elements in 
Washington’s Time, Classified Washington 
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Bibliography, General Booklet of the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, Selected 
Best Portrait of Washington. 





Pennsylvania’s Mammals 


The State Board of Game Commissioners is 
considering the advisability of publishing a 
bulletin on Pennsylvania’s mammals for the 
benefit of schools, scout organizations, and 
those interested in the wild life of the State. 
The contemplated bulletin will cover: animal 
life from deer to bats, and will be profusely 
illustrated. Those who are interested and 
would like copies of the proposed bulletin are 
requested to communicate with Leo A. Lut- 
tringer, Board of Game Commissioners, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 





1931 State Vocational Conference 


The beautiful and romantic Eagles Mere 
has again been selected for the Annual State 
Vocational Conference. The 1931 Meeting for 
those interested in Vocational Education will 
be held at the popular summer resort, June 25, 
26, 27. 

The Conference will use the Forest Inn, the 
Raymond and the Edgemere Hotels. Since the 
attendance at the coming session promises to 
be larger than usual, arrangements have been 
made to use the commodious Lakeside Hotel 
as headquarters for the home economics sec- 
tion. Those planning to attend the home eco- 
nomics meetings should make hotel reserva- 
tions at the Lakeside, where rooms, meals, and 
meeting places have been provided. 


CONFERENCE FEATURES 

The general meetings of the Conference will 
this year provide some new features. Among 
these will be the report of Governor Pinchot’s 
State Unemployment Committee which con- 
tains some definite recommendations relative 
to the extension of Vocational Education. These 
recommendations will be discussed at the Voca- 
tional Conference. 

Last year’s reports and recommendations of 
the various industrial divisions are central in 
the dozen or more section meetings that will 
be held on Thursday afternoon, Friday fore- 
noon, and Friday afternoon. Saturday fore- 
noon will be devoted to reports from these 
various section meetings. 

The Agricultural program will concentrate 
on the revised course in farm mechanics, pro- 
ject accounting, and farming trends in Penn- 
sylvania. Some time will also be devoted to 
the program of the Future Farmers of America 
in Pennsylvania. 

Contemplated improvements in the State pro- 
gram of home economics education will be in- 
cluded in such topics as demonstrations and 
exhibits, new programs under the George-Reed 
plan, home projects, and the evaluation of 
teaching. 

The Continuation section programs will be 
presented by the Reading Continuation faculty, 
the continuation teachers of Luzerne County, 
and the one-room teachers of the State. The 
enthusiasm already evidenced in this type of 
program indicates a larger attendance than at 
any previous Conference. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR TRAVEL 

Legislation has been submitted that will 
make it possible to again reimburse one official 
delegate from each of the four divisions— 
Vocational Agriculture, Continuation School, 
Vocational Home Economics, and Vocational 
Industrial—from each school district in Penn- 
sylvania conducting this work on an approved 


and reimbursement basis. If the legislation is 
approved, reimbursement amounting to one- 
half of official delegate’s traveling expenses 
(train, bus, and street car fare) will be avail- 
able to school districts for one delegate from 
each division as above stated. 

Delegates making the trip to Eagles Mere 
by automobile should render an expense ac- 
count equal to that of train, bus, and street 
car fare. Delegates should come to the Con- 
ference prepared to furnish the reimbursement 
clerk with correct information relative to car 
fare from the home district to Eagles Mere, 
and the correct name and address of the 
Treasurer of the School District. Expense ac- 
count sheets will be provided, and assistance 
will be given delegates in making out these 
expense accounts while at the Conference. 

HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 

All hotel reservations should be secured 
through Mr. Henry E. Kirk, Jr., Manager, of 
The Eagles Mere Company, whose address 
until June 1, will be Hughesville, Pa. After 
June 1, Mr. Kirk’s address will be Eagles Mere 
Park, Pa. Hotel rates, including meals, for the 
Vocational Conference range from $4 to $7 for 
single rooms, and $3.50 to $5 for double rooms, 
Those writing for reservations should specify 
the hotel at which reservations are desired and 
the type and rate of reservations. 





Free Films 


Attention of school authorities and teachers 
is called to the availability of the following 
films, covering important fields, for transpor- 
tation charges only: 


Banana Land, illustrating the story of the 
banana as an article of food, 16 mm. 
—Castle Films, 630 Ninth Avenue, New 
York City. 

The Romance of Rubber, a story of the rub- 
ber industry, 16 mm.—United States 
Rubber Company, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 

From Mountain to Cement Sack, 16 mm. 
and 35 mm.—uU. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The following films depicting the story of 
steel in 16 mm. and 35 mm. from the U. §. 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mining and Metallurgy—two reels; Rails, 
Rods, and Plates—one reel; Wire Prod- 
ucts—one reel; The Manufacture of 
Pipe—one reel; Sheets and Tin Plates— 
one reel. 
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The Pennsylvania School Employes’ 
Retirement System 


H. H. BaisuH, Secretary 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 


The Treasurer of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania is designated by the Retirement 
Act as the custodian of all the funds of the 
Retirement System. The Retirement Board 
is charged with the responsibility of investing 
the funds in securities that are legal for the 
investment of the funds of savings banks. 
The Retirement Act makes all liabilities of the 
Retirement System obligations of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. School employes 
and school boards, therefore, have a “sound 
reason for believing that their investments in 
the Retirement System are as safe and secure 
as any investments can be. 


The funds of the Retirement System are 
kept in five separate accounts as follows: 
Employes’ Annuity Savings Account, Em- 
ployes’ Annuity Reserve Account, State An- 
nuity Reserve Account No. 2, Contingent Re- 
serve Account, and State Annuity Reserve 
Account. 


EMPLOYES’ ANNUITY SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 
This account receives the contributions of the 
teachers who are members of the Retirement 
System. The teachers’ contributions with 
interest at 4% compounded annually will pro- 
vide the reserve necessary to pay one-half 
the cost of all retirement allowances based on 
service rendered since July 1, 1919. 

EMPLOYES’ ANNUITY RESERVE ACCOUNT. 
When an employe retires his or her accumu- 
lated deductions in the Employes’ Annuity 
Savings Account are transferred to the Em- 
ployes’ Annuity Reserve Account and the 
Employes’ Annuity part of each retirement 
allowance is charged against the Employes’ 
Annuity Reserve Account. 

Each retirement allowance consists of two 
parts, the Employes’ Annuity and the State 
Annuity. The Employes’ Annuity part of all 
retirement allowances is paid from and charged 
against the Employes’ Annuity Reserve Ac- 
count. The State Annuity part of the retire- 
ment allowance of all Present Employe teach- 
ers is paid from and charged against State 
Annuity Reserve No. 2. The State Annuity 
part of the retirement allowance of all New 
Entrant teachers will be paid from the Con- 
tingent Reserve Account. 

State ANNUITY RESERVE ACCOUNT No. 2. 
This account receives the payments to the 
Retirement System made by the State and 
local school districts on account of service 


rendered prior to the establishment of the 
System. 

The Retirement Law provides that the cost 
of all retirement allowances based on school 
service rendered subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the Retirement System on July 1, 1919, 
shall be paid by the teachers contributing one- 
half, the State one-fourth, and the local school 
districts one-fourth of the cost of such service. 

The Retirement Law further provides that 
the cost of all retirement allowances based on 
service rendered prior to July 1, 1919, shall be 
paid entirely by the State and local school dis- 
tricts, the State paying half and the local 
districts half of the cost of such service. 

At the time of the establishment of the 
Retirement System the cost of this prior serv- 
ice became an accrued liability which the actu- 
ary estimated at approximately $60,000,000. 
The Retirement Law originally provided that 
this accrued liability should be made up by 
having the State and local school districts each 
pay annually into a special account, designated 
in the law as State Annuity Reserve Account 
No. 2, an amount equal to 2.8% of the total 
compensation paid all members of the System 
for service rendered during the preceding 
year. It was estimated that by this method of 
payment this accrued liability would be made 
up within thirty years after the establishment 
of the Retirement System. 

Because of the unusually large increase in 
the compensation of teachers following the 
war period the reserve in State Annuity Re- 
serve Account No. 2 accumulated more rapidly 
than expected, and upon the recommendation 
of the actuary and the Retirement Board the 
1925 Legislature amended the Retirement Law 
by reducing the rate of payment into State 
Annuity Reserve Account No. 2 by the State 
and local school districts from 2.8% to 2% 
annually. At the present rate the actuary 
certifies that the required reserve in this ac- 
count will be accumulated within thirty years 
after July 1, 1919. 

The actuarial valuation of the Retirement 
System for the year ending June 30, 1929, 
shows that the unpaid liability of State An- 
nuity Reserve Account No. 2 was about 
$36,000,000. In other words, if the reserve 
already accumulated in this account were in- 
creased by $36,000,000 the accrued liability of 
the Retirement System would 'be entirely met 
and the State and local school districts would 
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be required to make no further payments to 
State Annuity Reserve Account No. 2. 

CONTINGENT RESERVE AccouNT. This ac- 
count receives the payments made by the 
State and local school districts on account of 
New Entrant members of the Retirement Sys- 
tem. The rates of payment to the Contingent 
Reserve Account by the State and local dis- 
tricts have been actuarially computed, and with 
the interest earnings at 4% compounded an- 
nually will accumulate the reserve necessary 
to pay one-half the cost of the retirement 
allowances of New Entrant members of the 
System. The other half of the retirement al- 
lowances of retired New Entrant members will 
be paid from the contributions of the New 
Entrant members themselves. 


Attention should be called to the fact that 
the rate which represents the percentage of 
salary which the State and local school dis- 
trict combined contribute to the Contingent 
Reserve Account on account of any individual 
teacher is lower than the rate at which the 
teacher contributes. It would seem that the 
combined State and local district rate would 
equal the teachers’ rate since the plan of the 
Retirement System is for the State and local 
district to pay one-half the cost of the retire- 
ment allowance and the teacher the other half. 
However, teachers who die before retirement 
have their accumulated deductions refunded to 
their estates, and teachers who separate from 
service withdraw their accumulated deductions 
from the Employes’ Annuity Savings Account. 
The actuary took into account the deaths and 
withdrawals from school service when he com- 
puted the rate at which the State and local 
districts should contribute to the Contingent 
Reserve Account. The amount which the State 
districts should contribute to the Contingent 
Reserve Account on account of the entire 
number of New Entrants will accumulate a 
reserve equal to the reserve accumulated by 
the salary deductions of the New Entrants who 
continue in active service until they retire. 


The Contingent Reserve Account differs 
from the State Annuity Reserve Account No. 2 
in that it is a permanent account whereas 
State Annuity Reserve Account No. 2 will 
eventually pass out of existence. When the 
accumulated reserve in State Annuity Re- 
serve Account No. 2 equals the accrued liabil- 
ity the State and local districts will make no 
further contributions to this account, and when 
the last teacher who entered school service 
prior to the establishment of the Retirement 
System has been retired and died the reserve 
in this account, according to the calculation of 
the actuary, will have been spent in the pay- 
ment of the State Annuity of Present Employe 
members of the Retirement System. After 
that time all members of the Retirement Sys- 
tem will be New Entrant members. 
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State ANNUITY RESERVE AccoUNT. Upon 
the retirement of a New Entrant an amount 
equal to the State Annuity Reserve of such 
New Entrant is transferred from the Con- 
tingent Reserve Account to the State Annuity 
Reserve Account and the State Annuity of all 
retired New Entrants are paid from the State 
Annuity Reserve Account. 





Attendance Report Honor Roll 


Adams 
Beaver 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 


Abington 
Aliquippa 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambridge 
Archbald 
Arnold 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Bangor 
Beaver Falls 
Bellevue 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Canonsburg 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
Carnegie 
Cecil 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Chester 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
Coal 


oa 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 
Corry 
Darby 
Donora 
Dormont 
DuBois 
Dunbar 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
Easton 


FEBRUARY 


Counties 


Dauphin 
Delaware 
Elk 

Fayette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Lycoming 


Districta 


Ford City 
Forest City 
Franklin 
German 
Greensburg 
Greenville 
Hanover 
Harrisburg 
Hazle 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Jeannette 
Jersey Shore 
Johnsonburg 
Johnstown 
Kane 
Kingston 
Kittanning 
Lansford 
Latrobe 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Logan 

Lower Merion 
Mahonoy City 
Mahanoy Twp. 
Marcus Hook 
Mauch Chunk 
McKeesport 
McKees Rocks 
Meadville 
Middletown 
Midland 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Monongahela 
Mt. Carmel 


Mifflin 
Monroe 
Montour 


Northumberland 


Pike 
Potter 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 


Susquehanna 


Tioga 
Union 
Venango 
Warren 
Wayne 
Wyoming 
York 


Newport 
Norristown 
Northampton 
Oil City 

Old Forge 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Pottsville 
Punxsutawney 


Rochester 
Rostraver 
Sandy 
Sayre 
Scottdale 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Steelton 
Summit Hill 
Sunbury 
Swissvale 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Throop 
Titusville 
Tyrone 
Uniontown 
Upper Darby 
Vandergrift 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 


Mt. Pleasant Boro, West Chester 
Mt. Pleasant Twp.West Mahanoy 


omar Soa 


East Conemaugh Munhal 
East Pittsburgh Nanticoke 


Ellwood City 


Nanty-Glo 
New Brighton 
New Castle 


New Kensington 


West Pittston 
Whitehall 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Wilson 
Windber 

York 





Conservation of Trees, Shrubs, 


and Wild Flowers 


The preservation of our State forests and 
of trees and wild flowers and shrubs is largely 
in the hands of our schools. Every teacher, 
therefore, has a duty to perform in relation 
to this problem. Even the child in the kinder- 
garten can be stimulated to love trees and 
flowers and to help to take care of them. With 
each succeeding grade more may be done, until 
finally our people possess the knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and habits that insure State-wide deter- 
mination to protect and extend forest areas 
and the growth of beautiful wild flowers, 
plants, and shrubs. 

With the coming of Spring, work of this 
kind takes on special significance. Every 
roadway is filled with the hiker and auto 
tourist. The desecration and destruction of 
nature’s beauties are a natural outcome of 
ignorance and of lack of appreciation of the 
need for conservation and enlargement of these 
beauties. The schools are urged, therefore, 
to attack this problem with vigor; to teach 
the beauties of nature; to make every pupil and 


through him his family valiant defenders of 


nature’s beauties and assets. Every child 
can learn something of the care of trees; of 
the need for reforestation; of means for the 
prevention of forest fires; of the beauties of 
wild flowers and shrubs and of the laws for 
their protection; of the reasons for the estab- 
lishment of State forests, forest State monu- 
ments, and special scenic areas; of their 
legitimate uses and careless’ abuses. 

For the information of teachers lists are 
given below of the areas of State forests by 
counties; of the name and location of State 
forest monuments and special scenic areas; 
and of wild flowers that should be protected. 


AREA OF STATE FORESTS BY COUNTIES 

Adams, 20,887 acres; Bedford, 14,243 acres; 
Cambria, 15 acres; Cameron, 95,212 acres; 
Carbon, 606 acres; Centre, 93,628 acres; Clar- 
ion, 1 acre; Clearfield, 69,003 acres; Clinton, 
179,416 acres; Cumberland, 23,094 acres; Dau- 
phin, 3808 acres; Elk, 35,874 acres; Forest, 2 
acres; Franklin, 36,174 acres; Fulton, 9470 
acres; Huntingdon, 62,891 acres; Jefferson, 
9013 acres; Juniata, 3534 acres; Lackawanna, 
5275 acres; Lycoming, 106,309 acres; Luzerne, 
11 acres; Mifflin, 51,936 acres; Monroe, 6400 
acres; Perry, 31,188 acres; Pike, 58,370 acres; 
Potter, 209,088 acres; Snyder, 22,749 acres; 
Somerset, 10,847 acres; Tioga, 71,011 acres; 
Union, 54,397 acres; Westmoreland, 5113 
acres; Wyoming, 1177 acres. 


STATE FOREST MONUMENTS 


Bear Meadows State Forest Monument, 
Logan State Forest, Centre County. 

Detweiler Run State Forest Monument, 
Logan State Forest, Huntingdon County. 

Alan Seeger State Forest Monument, Logan 
State Forest, Huntingdon County. 

Joyce Kilmer State Forest Monument, Bald 
Eagle State Forest, Union County. 

Ole Bull State Forest Monument, Susque- 
hannock State Forest, Potter County. 

McConnell Narrows State Forest Monument, 
Bald Eagle State Forest, Union County. 

Mount Logan State Forest Monument, Bald 
Eagle State Forest, Clinton County. 

Mount Riansares State Forest Monument, 
Bald Eagle State Forest, Clinton County. 

Martin’s Hill State Forest Monument, Bu- 
chanan State Forest, Bedford County. 


SCENIC AREAS WORTHY OF SPECIAL MENTION 

Cherry Springs Drive, Susquehannock State 
Forest, Potter County. 

Coxe’s Valley View, Penn State Forest, 
Mifflin County. 

Site of Valhalla, 
Forest, Potter County. 


WILD FLOWERS THAT NEED PROTECTION 

Columbine, arbutus, gentian, hepatica, 
Dutchman’s breeches, bloodroot, lily (Lilium 
canadense L), lily (Lilium Philadelphicum L.), 
lily (Lilium superbum L.), pitcher plant, yel- 
low lady slipper, pink lady slipper, showy lady 
slipper, yellow fringed orchis, large purple- 
fringed orchis, small purple-fringed orchis, 
grass pink, Indian pink, snake-mouth, whorled 
pogonia, showy orchis, rattlesnake plantain, 
ladies tresses, slender ladies tresses, sessile- 
flowered trillium, snow trillium, large-flowered 
trillium, painted trillium, shooting star, slender 
blue flag, dwarf iris, tway blade, twinleaf, 
fringed polygala, passion flower, blue-eyed 
Mary. ’ 

Wood anemone, bluebells, marsh marigold, 
wild lupine, golden club, yellow dog’s-tooth 
violet, white dog’s-tooth violet, redbud, white 
clintonia, yellow clintonia, golden seal, ginseng, 
Greek valerian, cardinal flower, fire pink, 
American holly, sweet bay, club moss, laurel, 
pink azalea, great laurel, flowering dogwood, 
dwarf cornel, box huckleberry. 

Ferns: Royal fern, walking fern, Cliff Brake, 
chain fern, climbing fern, Maidenhair fern. 


Susquehannock State 





’Tis hard to educate a frivolous girl or a 
vicious boy.—Hoss 
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Comparative High School 


Enrolments 

The number of pupils enrolled in grades 9 
to 12 in public high schools in Pennsylvania 
for each thousand of the total population has 
increased from 17 in 1919-20 to 31 in 1929- 
30, according to data recently compiled by 
the Department. The extraordinarily rapid 
growth of public high school enrolment in 
Pennsylvania is still more strikingly shown by 
the fact that in the two decades since 1909-10 
the enrolment of high school pupils has in- 
creased from 5 per thousand of the total popu- 
lation to 31 per thousand of the total popula- 
tion. 

The table given below indicates the total en- 
rolment of public high school pupils in grades 
9 to 12 in each county, together with the aver- 
age number of high school pupils enrolled per 
county for each 1,000 population. The range 
is from 20 per thousand in Philadelphia county 
to 49 per thousand in Bedford County. Of the 
16 counties having the highest relative enrol- 
ments, or those above 40 pupils per thousand, 
practically all are located in strictly rural 
territories. It should be noted that the agri- 
eultural counties in the northern part of the 
State and those counties located in sparsely set- 
tled sections stand at the top of the list. This 
may be taken as an indication of the impor- 
tance with which education is regarded in these 
counties. The fact that industrial opportu- 
nities are not open to young people is also a 
factor in keeping them in school for longer 
periods in these areas. 

Sixteen counties in the State fall below the 
average of 31 pupils per thousand of popula- 
tion while 51 counties exceed the State aver- 
age. These data do not include the large num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in vocational schools, 
continuation schools, and evening high schools 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and in the other 


large centers. Number 
H. S. Pupils 
Total H. S. Per 1,000 of 


County Enrolment —e 


Clearfield 
Clinton 


Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 

1k 
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Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 


Monroe 
Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton ie 
Northumberland . 
Perry 


Schuylkill .. 
Snyder .... 
Somerset 
Sullivan 


Venango ... 
Warren .... 
Washington 

ayne 
Westmoreland 
Wyoming 
York 





1930-31 Consolidations 


School consolidation has had a rather re- 
markable growth in the rural sections of Penn- 
sylvania, since the beginning of the present 
fiscal school year in July, 1930, according to 
records just compiled in the Department of 
Public Instruction. ‘The reports on file show 
*that sixty-six (66) consolidated schools have 
been organized this year; that fifty-six (56) 
of these are housed in newly erected buildings; 
and that most of the other ten (10) are in re- 
modeled school plants. The reports further 
show that these consolidated school buildings 
are modern and range in size from four to 
twenty-two rooms; that many of the buildings 
contain gymnasiums, auditoriums, laboratories 
for special work, libraries, cafeterias, and rest 
rooms; and that these are built on sites rang- 
ing from two to sixteen acres in area. 

Other interesting items of information con- 
tained in the reports are:—that these 66 
consolidated schvols have replaced 242 one- 
room and a few larger schools; that the in- 
structional force in the newly organized schools 
is divided into 352 elementary and 52 high 
school teachers; that the enrolments show 
13,442 elementary pupils and 1,482 high school 
students; that these children are provided 
with superior instruction; that 5,579 children 
are transported to the new schools; that each 
school has a library adapted to all grades; and 
that the number of library books in these 

(Turn to page 640) 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 
what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many 
other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless 
signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
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enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


INTEREST AND ABILITY IN READING. Arthur I. 
Gates, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 264 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $1.50 

Reports further progress in studies of mate- 
rials and methods of teaching reading, par- 
ticularly in the first three grades. Presents 
the results of a score or more of experimental 
studies and arrives at a program which will 
enable children to realize their highest ability 
in the most satisfactory way. Treats of vo- 
cabulary burden, methods of introducing new 
words, phonetics, and other ways of securing 
independence in word recognition, methods of 
improving eye-movement habits and reading 
by large thought units, methods of testing 
reading abilities, diagnosis, and remédying 


reading difficulties. Gives suggestions for im- 
provement in the teaching of reading. 


EDUCATION, CRIME, AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
William C. Bagley. 150 pp. Macmillan. 
$1.20 

Author Bagley asserts that the two outstand- 

ing problems of American education are (1) 
the serious problem raised , by technological 
unemployment; and (2) the equally serious 
problem revealed by heavy crime ratios, the 
rising curves of divorce, and other signs of a 
pathological individualism. He states that the 
indicated task in the present social situation 
involves an identification of the elements of 
weakness in American education and an effort 
to replace them with elements of strength. 
He regrets the rejection of the disciplinary 
ideal in the fields both of mind and morals 
and feels that the management of the so-called 
experimental schools should be subjected to 
intelligent criticism. The justification for the 
new school can only be that it loses none of 
the disciplinary values of the older school, 
while it adds new values which contribute to 
richer and more complete living. The volume 
contains papers which the author prepared 
as contributions to the programs of profes- 
sional meetings. 


PuBLic SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Fred Engelhardt. 595 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $3.60 

The big business of education demands sys- 


tematized management, efficient, orderly, dis- 
ciplined. Because this is so very true, Profes- 
sor Engelhardt of the University of Minnesota 
has written a text which analyzes the prin- 
ciples of public-school administration and in- 
dicates preferred practices and procedures in 
the light of such scientific evidence as is avail- 
able for students who are looking forward 
to careers in_ public-school organization. 
Neither city systems nor small school dis- 
tricts are neglected. Illustrative material has 
been drawn from all parts of the country. 
A syllabus, topics and problems, and a selected 
bibliography have been prepared to aid stu- 
dents to use the book more effectively. 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA IN LITERATURE. W. 
Wilbur Hatfield and H. D. Roberts. 650 
pp. Illus. Century. $2 

This, the second volume of the Century 

Studies in Literature, edited by J. F. Hosic, 
will interest all who wish a broad view of the 
development of American literature and of the 
changing American scene. By means of 135 
splendid selections, supplemented by brief and 
lively discussions, ample guidance for study 
and interpretation, and biographical material, 
this book presents a comprehensive view of 
American literature while bringing to light 
vistas of American life and the American en- 
vironment, past and present, as portrayed by 
our best writers. All the selections were chosen 
on the basis of their present-day interest as 
well as for their literary merit and historical 
significance. 


THE ACTIVITIES CURRICULUM IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. Marion P. Stevens. 450 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $2 

This book explains very fully the educational 
theory underlying a curriculum based on ac- 
tivities for the age group from five to nine, 
and offers suggestions for carrying it out; ex- 
plains how it differs from a subject-matter 
curriculum; discusses the place of formal sub- 
jects, such as reading, writing, spelling, and 
arithmetic, in the primary grades; and in 
detail gives the salient features of modern 
educational practice. Typical activities are 
discussed, with suggestions for method. As 
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the two most important types of activity, play 
and creative work have been taken up first and 
given considerable space. Over twenty-five 
units of work are described, accompanied by 
examples of actual work done by children and 
by helpful bibliographies for use with the vari- 
ous units. In addition to the many descriptions 
of work carried out and the numerous ex- 
amples of work done by the children, there are 
photographs showing phases of the activities 
curriculum. 


CLASSROOM EDITION OF COMPTON’S PICTURED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 16 volumes. F. E. Comp- 
ton & Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Til. 

In this new edition of Compton’s Encyclopedia 
the split-letter arrangement, A to BAN, MON 
to OSC, has been replaced by a single letter 
one. Every letter is complete in a volume, and 
saving in time and energy results. This new 
arrangement splits the encyclopedia into six- 
teen volumes instead of ten; thus sixteen pupils 
can use one set at the same time. Each volume 
is indexed at the back, and Volume 16 carries 
the subject outlines and study guides which 
teachers have found helpful. 


ADOLESCENT EDUCATION. Frederick E. Bolton. 
506 pp. Macmillan. $3 

The author states that “this book is intended 
to be an analysis and inventory of the adoles- 
cent himself in order to find out his poten- 
tialities and his needs as determined by his 
unfoldment.” He says that in the past busi- 
ness, social conditions, tradition have been the 
determinants of the educational curricula. In 
the future the child should furnish the answer. 
His study of the adolescent includes, among 
other phases, growth, imitation, imagination, 
attitudes and emotions, youth and crime, and 
character education. 


NATURE ACTIVITY READERS. Paul G. Edwards 
and James W. Sherman. Book I—Out- 
door Land, $0.72; Book II—The Outdoor 
Playhouse, $0.76; Book II1I—The Outdoor 
World, $0.88. Little, Brown & Co. 

These books aim to develop a wholesome, in- 
telligent interest in the objects and phenomena 
of nature; to provide a simple, accurate vo- 
cabulary to express that interest; and to sug- 
gest activities leading to further inquiry and 
understanding of nature. 


ORAL AND SILENT READING PRACTICES. Flor- 
ence Piper Tuttle. 246 pp. Longmans. 
$1.20 

A teachers’ guide to accompany Our Book 

World, which consists of pre-primer, primer, 

first, second, and third reader of the author. 

For each book this guide gives the steps of 

teaching procedure and helps for the teaching 

of phonics. 
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ROMANCE OF THE AIRMAN. Pauline A. Hum- 
phreys and Gertrude Hosey. 566 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $1.48 

This book, which resulted from a discussion 
at the meeting of the Department of Super- 

intendence of the N. E. A. in Boston in 1928, 

supplies the history of aeronautics which 

schools should include in the presentation of 
this timely subject. The material in the reader 
treats all phases from the legendary period 
to the present time; The Airman Dreams, The 

Airman Experiments, The Airman Invents, 

The Airman Becomes a Pathfinder, The Air- 

man Soars to France, The Airman Serves. 





New Books 


Allyn and Bacon, 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. C.: 
MAN’s EaArty Procress. Willis Mason 
West. $2 
American Book Co., 
Ds eo GOR 
LE COMTE DE MONTE CrISTO. Dumas. 
Edited by Cordelia M. Hayes. $0.80 
Les TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. Dumas. Edited 
by Lilly Lindquist. $0.96 
Pupits’ HELP Books IN GEOGRAPHY. D. H. 
Schockel, Mattie B. Fry and J. E. 
Switzer. $0.20 
SHORT PLAYS IN SPANISH. Ina W. Ramboz 
SPELLING WORKBOOK. Oscar K. Buros 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.: 
SAFETY EDUCATION. A volume of the 
Extra Curricular Library. Idabel): 
Stevenson. $1 
SoME BITING REMARKS. Happy Goldsmit! . 
$0.75 
SONGS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR. George { 
Dare. $1.20 
TAP CAPER AND CLoG. Helen Frost. $2 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 28rd St., Chicago, IIl.: 
SAFETY PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES. Flor- 
ence S. Hyde and Ruth C. Slown. $1.25 
The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y.C.: 
A First CouRSE IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
James A. Winans and Hoyt H. Hudson. 
$1.40 


88 Lexington Ave., 


‘Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS TRAINING. John 
M. Brewer, Floyd Hurlbut, and Juvenilia 
Caseman. $1.68 
My Work AND Fun Book. Pennell and 
Cusack. Books V & VI. 40c each 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
NYG. 
ABE LINCOLN Grows Up. Carl Sandburg. 
$1 
The Harter Publishing Co., 2046 E. 71st St., 
Cleveland, O.: 
JACK AND JILL and PaT AND PoLLy. Ethel 
Savage. 18c each 
PRACTICE EXERCISES IN FRENCH. Noelia 
Dubrule. $0.30 
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D. C. Heath & Co., 281-245 W. 89th St., 
N. . 


WONDERS OF THE PLANT WoRLD. Wm. A. 
DuPuy 
Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., N. Y.C.: 
MODERN CHEMISTRY. Charles E. Dull 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass.: 

ELEMENTARY HOME EcoNomIcs. Mary L. 

Matthews 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.: 

EVERYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
THE PRESIDENTS. Auburn S. Cunning- 
ham 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.: 

WoRKBOOK TO HAYES MOON: ANCIENT 
History. I. O. Foster and Edgar B. 
Wesley. $0.40 

SocraAL Civics. Wm. B. Munro. $1.72 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
N. ¥:€.: 

PERSONAL ADVENTURE AND ROMANCE. E. C. 

Parnwell. $0.65 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
NOEs 

LATIN—FouRTH YEAR. Harry E. Burton 

and Richard M. Gummere. $1.88 
The John C. Winston Co., 1006-1016 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: . 

MATHEMATICS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Books I, II, and III. Leo J. Brueckner, 
C. J. Anderson, and G. O. Banting 

GROWING Up. 60c. NEW FRIENDS. 62c. 
THE WONDER WoRLD. 72c. Wm. D. 
Lewis, Albert L. Rowland and Ethel M. 
Gehres. 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 

La SALLE. Ross F. Lockridge. $1.40 





Pertinent Pamphlets 

CLASSROOM GROWTH REcorRD. American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., 
N. Y. C. Single copy $0.03 100—$2.50 

COOPERATION IN AGRICULTURE, Federal Farm 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

CopING SAw Work. Ben W. Johnson. The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl. 

SUGGESTED LIBRARY BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

WEIGHING SCHOOL CHILDREN AND NUTRITIONAL 
STATUS MEASUREMENT. American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., 
N.Y... 





If there be any truer measure of a man than 
by what he does, it must be by what he gives. 
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The Instructor 

Beginning with the June issue, Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans will be known as 
The Instructor. 

This educational magazine, which for forty 
years has been of wide influence in the elemen- 
tary school field, represents a merger of Nor- 
mal Instructor, established in 1891, and Pri- 
mary Plans, first issued in 1903. The two jour- 
nals were consolidated in 1914 by the publish- 
ers, F. A. Owen Publishing Co. of Dansville, 
N. Y. This company, which had guided the 
fortunes of both magazines from the beginning, 
now takes another forward step. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans has 
long been familiarly known as The Instructor, 
and its readers have become acquainted with 
“The Instructor Picture Studies,” “The In- 
structor Literature Series,” and “The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books.” The change, therefore, re- 
flects common usage. The teaching profession 
has done the renaming—rather than the pub- 
lishers. 

The publishers emphasize that the new title 
does not signify any change in editorial policy 
except such change as comes with growth and 
improvement. The aim of The Instructor as 
of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, will 
be to provide, definitely and fully, usable class- 
room material for teachers of the primary 
grades, intermediate and upper grades, and of 
rural schools. 





Lower School Construction Costs 

In recent years school officials have been 
compelled to undertake school plant expansion 
in spite of the fact that construction costs were 
high and the bond market not always favor- 
able. A rapidly increasing school population 
gave them no alternative. Other school officials 
succeeded by various devices in postponing 
their building programs. These schocl officials 
who were fortunate enough to be able to delay 
construction now find themselves in a very 
advantageous position. 

A survey of 140 school districts which let 
contracts for school construction during 1930 
reveals a marked lowering of construction costs 
—much greater than generally believed. In a 
few cases the savings ran forty per cent or 
higher, and a few very low, the section of the 
country influencing the costs materially. 

The median cost for the one hundred and 
forty cities showed fifteen per cent savings, as 
against the higher costs during the period from 
1925 to 1929. Fifty per cent of all the cities 
letting contracts for school buildings during 
the past year came within a saving ranging 
from ten per cent to twenty per cent. 

Practically all of these one hundred and for- 
ty school districts stated the savings were 
effected in part by lower costs of construction 
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material. One hundred tweny-four reported 
closer estimates by contractors. Seventy-seven 
reported lower wages as a factor in savings. 
Forty-five reported savings because of a more 
favorable bond market. Thirty-one reported a 
saving resulting from a higher daily production 
by the workers. 

In addition to those reporting building activ- 
ity during 1930, three hundred twenty-six cities 
indicated that building projects would be initi- 
ated in the near future. In these cases new 
buildings are now needed or soon will be. These 
building projects will serve the double purpose 
of helping to relieve the unemployment situa- 
tion in the various districts, and meeting school 
seating demands at a time when school con- 
struction results in a material saving to the 
taxpayers. 

At a time when the federal government is 
putting forth every effort to stabilize business 
and industry, it is gratifying to note that school 
districts have been or are doing their part. It 
is a commendable cooperative movement on 
the one hand, and it demonstrates splendid bus- 
iness foresight on the part of school officials on 
the other hand. [t is saving the taxpayer’s dol- 
lar by getting greater value for the expendi- 
ture, it is putting money into circulation, it is 
affording work fcr thousands of men eager for 
the opportunity to make their own living, it is 
a constructive movement toward normalcy, and 
it is providing necessary school facilities for 
thousands of school children. 

The summary gleaned from our survey gives 
new hope, new courage, and a renewed confi- 
dence. It is added proof of the efficiency and 
alertness of our public servant—the school 
official—Better Schools League, Inc. 





“A Boy Worth Knowing” 


Bryan Untiedt is a thirteen-year-old farm 
boy. In the summer he plows corn, cuts hay, 
and helps harvest the wheat crop on his father’s 
dry-land farm near Towner, Col., in an arid 
district where crops are never any too good. 
Day after day he is up with the chickens to 
help milk the cows, feed the horses and the 
pigs, and to do a man’s share of the chores 
that start the day. He is a typical farm boy 
of that region, pretty much of a man at 
thirteen. 

Ten days ago Bryan was one of twenty- 
one children in a school bus stuck in a snow- 
drift on a country road in the midst of a Colo- 
rado blizzard. When the driver of the bus 
struck out to get help, after a twenty-four- 
hour wait, he told Bryan, the oldest of the 
youngsters, to “keep the kids awake and keep 
them moving around.” Bryan did his best. 
He made them box each other, played rough 
games, and when they were too tired and too 
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cold to keep it up, Bryan made them fight with 
him to keep off the fatal sleep. Little girls, 
worn out, huddled in a corner of the bus and 
cried because of the cold. Bryan covered them 
with his coats and sweater, gave them all his 
clothes but his overalls and his shirt. Then 
Bryan’s father and other parents reached the 
snow-bound bus and Bryan said: “I’m all right, 
dad. Take the other kids first. I can make it 
all right.” Five of the “other kids” were frozen 
to death. All the rest had badly frozen arms 
and legs, all had pneumonia. But they were 
alive, and now are recovering. 

President Hoover read about all this. He, 
too, was once a farm boy. And he said: “There’s 
a boy worth knowing.” He made arrange- 
ments for Bryan to go to Washington as his 
personal guest as soon as Bryan gets out of 
the hospital. There he will eat with the Presi- 
dent, talk with him, sleep in the bed where 
Lindbergh slept. And then he’ll go back home 
and help plant the corn crop, help milk the 
cows, and feed the horses. 

A hero? Certainly. Yet only a tousle- 
headed youngster with calluses on his boyish 
hands.—Public Ledger. 





The Teacher’s Responsibility 


Watter R. Siwers, Field Representative 
World Federation of Education Associations 
Washington, D. C. 

Two men went to church to pray. One was 
a man named Babbitt and the other a teacher. 

And the man named Babbitt stood and look- 
ing into the eyes of heaven, exclaimed: 

“QO Lord, I thank Thee that I am not like 
these professional men, even as this poor school 
teacher. I pay half the preacher’s salary; it 
is my money that built this church; I sub- 
scribe liberally to foreign missions, and to all 
the work of the church. It is my money that 
advanceth Thy cause.” 

But the school teacher bowed himself in 
humility and said: 

“O God, be very merciful unto me. 
that man’s teacher.” 

The good teacher holds himself more respon- 
sible for training in character than for any 
other obligation laid upon him. 


I was 





Geometry is in the very nature of things about 
us, and geometric forms function everywhere. 
By measuring and drawing figures with geo- 
metrical instruments, the student becomes 
familiar with the fundamental ideas of equal- 
ity and symmetry. 

Dunn, Heubner, and Goldthwaite: Ninth 
Grade Mathematics 
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W. G. Carr, assistant director of the division 
of research of the National Education Associa- 
tion, will be director of the division, beginning 
June 1, according to the action of the executive 
committee of the association, March 23, at na- 
tional headquarters in Washington. Dr. Carr 
succeeds John K. Norton, whose resignation to 
accept a professorship on the faculty of Co- 
lumbia University was recently accepted. 


FREDERICK J. KELLY, professor of higher 
education at the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed chief of the section of colleges 
and professional schools in the Office of Educa- 
tion by Secretary Wilbur.. 


JAMES H. MorGAN, retired president of Dick- 
inson College, has been named acting president 
of the college to succeed Mervin Grant Filler, 
who died March 28. Dr. Morgan will serve 
until college trustees meet to elect another 
president. 


WILLIAM P. TOLLEY, dean of the Brothers 
College of Liberal Arts, Drew University, 
Madison, N. J., has been appointed president 
of Allegheny College, Meadville. The college 
claims the youngest president in the United 
States, for Dr. Tolley, 30 years old, is two years 
younger than Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
Chicago University. 


PauL A. Mertz, former assistant to the 
president of Ursinus College and later director 
of teacher training in extension for Pennsyl- 
vania State College, is now head of the per- 
sonnel research division of the Retail Research 
Association of a group of nineteen large de- 
partment stores. His address is 1440 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


CHESTER B. DISSINGER, superintendent of 
Pike County schools, reports that every school 
in the county will have at least nine months of 
school this year. 


WILuiAM C. BAGLEY, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in his 
address before the Southeastern Convention 
District of the P.S.E.A. at the University of 
Pennsylvania, March 19, 1931, stated that on 
that day the first successful television conver- 
sation was held. Two men in New York City, 
two miles apart, talked together and saw each 
other clearly by television. 
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WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, dean, school of edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College, was elected 
president of Kappa Phi Kappa for two years 
at the sixth biennial general assembly of the 
fraternity held at the University of Syracuse, 
March 28. Pennsylvania, which has_ the 
largest number of chapters and the largest 
number of members of any of the states, has 
two other national members of Kappa Phi 
Kappa: Frederick G. Henke, treasurer, Alle- 
gheny; and Frank Kramer, Gettysburg, vice- 
president. 


EpGAR ROBINSON, principal of the Phoenix- 
ville High School, has donated a Nash car to 
the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, our teachers’ home 
at Columbia, Pa. 


CHARLES E. MANWILLER, Indiana, Pa., was 
elected president of Phi Sigma Pi at the De- 
troit convention. This fraternity is expanding 
rapidly in our State Teachers Colleges. Penn- 
sylvania boasts of two others of its national 
officers: C. O. Williams, secretary, Harrisburg, 
and W. H. Bristow, director, Harrisburg. 


E. M. Gress, State botanist, was elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Science at the close of the Academy’s seventh 
annual meeting in Harrisburg, April 3 and 4. 
Samuel H. Williams, University of Pittsburgh, 
was elected vice-president, and R. W. Stone, 
assistant State geologist, editor. 


ANDREW WILLIAM MELLON, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Richard Beatty Mellon, banker, 
of Pittsburgh, were awarded the medal of the 
American Institute of Chemists for establish- 
ing and maintaining the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research in Pittsburgh, and for 
helping create the National Institute of Health 
under the Treasury Department. 


CarRL F. NEWELL, principal of the Stratton- 
ville High School for the past three years, has 
resigned his position so that he may attend 
Cornell University, where he will work for his 
master’s degree. 


ALAN C, VALENTINE, dean of men at Swarth- 
more College, has been appointed master of 
one of the new residential colleges at Yale 
University. 
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ISABEL TUSSEY, a beginning teacher in the 
one-room school at Pemberton, Huntingdon 
County, conducts a safety-first class for young 
children every Friday afternoon. Her work 
is commended in Warner-American News, 
the publication of the Warner Company and 
the American Lime and Stone Company, 1616 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


R. O. Stoops, former superintendent of York 
schools, has just returned from an extensive 
trip abroad. Dr. Stoops, with his wife, travel- 
ed 20,000 miles and visited three continents, 
fifteen different countries, and several islands. 
He studied the most progressive schools in 
Edinburgh, London, Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Rome, and had interesting inter- 
views with a number of well-known educators. 


LeRoy A. KING of the University of Penn- 
sylvania addressed a public meeting of the 
House Committee on Education and others in- 
terested in education in the hall of the House 
of Representatives, March 31. Doctor King 
outlined the problems confronting education 
and emphasized the following: 

1. The need for increasing state appropria- 

tions 

2. Readjustment of the assessment and tax- 

ation methods 

8. A revision of the Edmonds Act in order 

that funds may be distributed more 
equitably 

4, A larger administrative unit. 


A. B. YouncG, agricultural supervisor of 
Dayton Vocational School, Armstrong County, 
has been granted a three-months’ leave of 
absence in order to accept a teaching-fellow- 
ship in George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


G. W. FEASER has been elected principal of 
Middletown High School. He succeeds W. 
Graybill, resigned. 


PHILADELPHIA teachers are giving liberally 
to the fund for the relief of the unemployed. 
The total amount contributed by teachers, 
clerical assistants, and administrative officers 
of all departments was approximately $12,500 
for the month of March. The contribution is 
made on the basis of one per cent of the month- 
ly salary, and the plan is to continue the con- 
tributions for at least three months. 


GIRARDVILLE school district has had radio 
programs correlated with school work for sev- 
eral years. Recently all the rooms in two 
neighboring buildings have been connected for 
radio reception. Moving pictures are a weekly 
feature and the radio is used for explanatory 
remarks during such programs. 
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URSINUS COLLEGE, Collegeville, conferred 
honorary degrees on Mrs. Edward Bok, pres- 
ident of the Curtis Institute of Music; on Mrs, 
James Starr, president of the Women’s Med- 
ical College of Pennsylvania, and on Mrs, 
Elizabeth Markley of the United Lutheran 
Church Board of Education at recent com- 
mencement exercises. 


THE OFFICERS of the Beaver County branch 
of the P.S.E.A. held a banquet and business 
meeting for all members on Feb. 28. This, 
as the initial social function of this group, 
proved quite successful. Plans were formed to 
purchase a Model A Kodascope Motion Picture 
complete outfit, in order to provide visual 
education in those schools where no such ma- 
chine is available. The plans include the build- 
ing of an educational film library. The speak- 
er for the evening was Thomas C. Blaisdell of 
the State Teachers College, Slippery Rock. 
Amanda Stewart, Monaca, is secretary of the 
local branch. 


THE MAKEFIELD SCHOOL, Lower Makefield 
Township, Bucks County, was dedicated Friday 
evening, March 13. 


THE BETHLEHEM HIGH SCHOOL orchestra, 
Joseph Ricapito, director, gave its annual con- 
cert in the Liberty High School auditorium, 
Friday evening, March 6. 


THE LEE DRIVER consolidated school and the 
Lincoln consolidated school, McKean County, 
were dedicated Feb. 11 and 12, respectively. 


A COURSE FOR TEACHERS in open air schools 
will be given at Columbia University this com- 
ing summer. Leading authorities in the fields 
of ventilation, physical education, and mental 
hygiene will lecture on these special subjects. 


THE CORNERSTONE for a new library build- 
ing at the State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, was laid April 9 by Clara Bragg, head 
librarian. Class work and _ studies were 
suspended fifteen minutes before the closing 
hour at noon while the faculty and student 
body attended the ceremonies. 


GENEVA COLLEGE laid the cornerstone of her 
new $125,000 library last month with impres- 
sive ceremonies at which Clarence Edward 
Macartney, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church of Pittsburgh, delivered the address. 
The library, erected in honor of Dr. Macartney, 
is the gift of the Misses Deal of Philadelphia. 
It is a beautiful structure of rough stone, and 
in the tower over the main entrance bell chimes 
will be installed. The building is rapidly near- 
ing completion and, it is hoped, will be ready 
for dedication at commencement time. 
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Begin Now to Protect 


replacement costs. 





Holden Book Covers 


Keep in Active Service and in a 


Clean, Sanitary Condition 


Textbooks that would otherwise be discarded—at a loss 
to the community 


Your new books and those in good con- 
dition and Save Money in reducing book 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








THREE TEACHERS OF GERMAN in the State 
are recipients of awards which will enable 
them to attend the summer course of Berlin 
University this summer. The scholarships, 
awarded by the Wyomissing Foundation 
through the generosity of Gustav Oberlaender 
of Reading, are for $500 each: The teachers 
who received them are: L. L. Stutzman of 
Albright College, Alexander R. Burkot of 
Wyomissing High School, and Nevin J. Luck- 
enbill of Kutztown High School. 


THE CLINTON COUNTY SCHOOLMEN’S CLUB 
was organized March 16 at Lock Haven Senior 
High School. Harry F. Weber of the faculty 
of the State Teachers College was elected pres- 
ident; Joseph F. Puderbaugh, city superin- 
tendent, vice-president; C. C. Judd, principal, 
Flemington High School, secretary-treasurer, 
and Reagen I. Hoch, principal of the Lock 
Haven Senior High School, publicity chair- 
man, 


NEW CASTLE was selected as one of sixteen 
cities of the Middle Atlantic section to present 
an exhibit at the Detroit convention of the 
Functional Planning of School Buildings. The 
McGill Elementary School was used for this 
purpose. 


“THe Biue Ace” is published monthly by a 
Student staff of Girardville High School. 











Two New and Superior Publications 
Which Offer an Exceptional Appeal 
to Teachers of High School English 


Beacon Lights of Literature 
Chamberlain and Richards 
Provides complete literature selections for the first 
year of high school, covering The Short Story, The 
Novel, The Epic, The Ballad, American Poetry, 
The Drama. Exceptionally rich in_ introductory 
material, including discussions of the different types 
of literature, sketches and biographies of the authors, 


and discussions of the selections. Has many effec- 
tive exercises. 


Never has so complete a selection, so attractively 
bound, been offered at such a low price. 


English Exercises—Drills and Tests 
Griffeth and Walker 

An exercise book for detecting and eliminating 

the common errors of spoken and written English. 

Contains drills and tests on grammar, sentence struc- 


ture, punctuation, and word usage—sufficient for one 
year’s work. 


Simple! Adaptable! Effective! Economical! 
A Key is available for teachers’ use. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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FOR RELIABLE SERVICE PATRONIZE 


Midwest Teachers 
Bureau 


Back Bay P. O. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Kansas City 
Spokane 
South Bend 
Atlanta 


THE RIGHT TEACHER 
For 
THE RIGHT POSITION 
25 official application photos 
only $1.50 
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Seeking a Position? 


Or are you an employer in need of good 
teachers? In either case, write us. 

We have placed teachers on three continents. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 











Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 5lst year 
205 N. Seventh St. P. 0. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 























It’s a Good Thing to Be Enrolled with a Member of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Write for Membership List 
Chamber of Commerce 


OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


to- Secretary of the N.A.T.A. 
Building, Columbus, Ohio 





Abstracts of Addresses 
(From page 610) 


happy gift of keeping profession and practice 
in air-tight compartments.” 

We have proceeded as if a child could not 
learn unless he were taught; as if he were in 
the position of birdlings in the nest, who open 
their mouths while the mother bird drops in a 
worm, and if, for any reason, the mother fails, 
the children starve. No; the children learn 
without teachers and sometimes in spite of 
teachers. The best we can do for them is to 
provide the proper conditions for learning and 
the right stimulus, and then stand aside while 
the pupil does his own learning. The pupil is 
the active agent. The teacher has not taught 
the pupil unless the pupil has learned, and 
learning is done by the pupil. 

A pupil learns to study as he learns base- 
ball, or golf or playing a musical instrument— 
by practice. There is no other way. But as 
the traditional school is organized and opera- 
ted, the children have no opportunity to prac- 
tice studying. 

Thus we come to what may be a proper use 
of the class period or the so called recitation 
period. The greatest need of any school is a 
program whose aim is to make possible success- 
ful work on the part of both pupils and 
teachers. 

The essentials of a good program are: 

First, that it provide proper and sufficient 
time and opportunity for the pupils 
to do their work. Their work is to 
study that they may learn. 

Second, that it provide proper and sufficient 
time and opportunity for the teacher 
to do his or her work. That work 
is to guide the pupils and give them 
the needed help to do their work. 


1930-31 Consolidations 

(From page 632) 

consolidated schools totals 19,622. 
The distribution of these schools by coun- 

ties is: 
Jefferson 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 


Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Beaver 
Bedford 


Bradford Lycoming 


Bucks 
Butler 
Cameron 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Dauphin 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 


Montgomery 


Northumberland . 
Perry 

Schuylkill 
Snyder 

Somerset 
Susquehanna .... 
Washington 
Westmoreland ... 


In addition to the sixty-six (66) consoli- 
dated schools organized since July, thirty-one 
(31) new buildings were erected for consolida- 
tions that were organized prior to the present 
school year 1930. 





I do not ask for sweeter music than 

The common daily symphony of Man. 
Could I but grasp its counterpoint and see 
How each discord melts toward harmony. 


—Frank Crane. 
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Money for 
summer needs 
on your signature 
CE oe emus 


? 
~~ Ready in May 


A New Series of Supple- 
mentary Readers 


GOOD 
COMPANIONS 


by Hardy, Hecox, Lind 


ts 

» 

» Md. 
ee 





No teacher should be deprived of the benefits of a 
summer spent in healthful recreation, travel, or 
education. Plan now to make the most of your 
coming vacation. Household will help tide you 
over this ‘no salary” period and enable you to 
enjoy it as you prefer. 

You can borrow $50 to $300 from Household 
on your signature alone. Your School Board is not 
notified and no assignments are taken. There are 
no embarrassing investigations. Promptness, con- 
venience, dignity, and privacy are features of the 
Household Plan. It’s like borrowing from a bank. 








Book One—for Grade One 
Book Two—for Grade Two 
Book Three—for Grade Three 


To extend the child’s 
experience into wider fields. 


Rates nearly less on amounts 


above $100 up to $300 


Save on Household’s low rate— nearly % less than 
the usual charge on loans above $100 up to $300. 
No deductions in advance. You may repay in 
twenty months or less, and you are charged only 
on the balance due and for the actual time the loan 
is kept. Visit or mail the coupon to the nearest 
office listed below. 


HOUSEHOLD 


Newson & Company 
73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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NOT CHEAP BOOKS 
BUT 
GOOD BOOKS CHEAP 


Everyone interested in placing Library or Classroom Books 
in Elementary Schools should send for our new 
BARGAIN LIST 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 








Of course, we sell books cheap for any School or Library, 
but are mentioning this Elementary List in particular 
because it has just come off the press. 


BARNES AND NOBLE, INC. 


Specialists in Books for Schools, 
Colleges and Libraries for 57 years. 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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FINANCE CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 

ALTOONA, 3rd Floor, Penn Central Bldg. 

CHESTER, 2nd Floor, 530 Market St. 

EASTON, 2nd Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 

ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust Bldg. 

facies 3 3rd Floor, First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
ANCASTER, 2nd Floor, Woolworth Bldg. 

NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, Norristown-Penn 





Trust Co. Bldg. 
3rd Floor, Jefferson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA} 6th Floor, Bankers Trust Bldg. 
4th Floor, Commonwealth Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, Park Bldg. 
READING, 2nd Floor, 526 Penn St. 
SCRANTON, 4th Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor, Miners Bank Bldg. 
YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt Building 


Wy, MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Mail to nearest office—it is understood this inquiry 
does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 


FIELD GLASSES—BINOCULARS 
“ADD 100% TO YOUR VACATION” 
Special offer to teachers 
BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


1176 MT. HOPE AVE. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














_ THE House THAT Jack BUILT, an operetta 
in two acts, was presented by the pupils of 
the Logan school of Tyrone recently. The 
production, sponsored by the Logan Parent- 
Teacher Association, was directed by Kathleen 
Woomer and Anna Gingery. En oocesCity 
1642-T 109 May 
Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Necrology 





Mervin Grant Filler 


MERVIN GRANT FILLER, 57, president of 
Dickinson College, died March 28 in the Uni- 
versity Hospital, Philadelphia, after a month’s 
illness. Dr. Filler was chosen president of 
Dickinson in June, 1928, after a long career at 
the vullege from which he graduated in 1893. 
He had been professor of Greek and Latin, 
dean of the freshman class, and, in 1914, dean 
of the college. He succeeded James H. Morgan 
in the presidency. 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, 67, manager of the Cen- 
tral Teachers Agency, Harrisburg, for nearly 
a score of years, died March 22, following a 
heart attack. 


MARTIN S. TAYLOR, 83, a retired school teach- 
er and Civil War veteran, died at his home in 
Shiremanstown recently. 


A. BRUCE BLACK, 57, a former member of the 
faculty of the State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, and a noted Shakespearean scholar, died 
at his home in Bloomsburg, March 16. 


DANIEL RICHARD SULLIVAN, 56, president of 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, died March 25, 
as a result of injuries received in an automo- 
bile accident last November. 


IANTHA D. KEEFER of Washington, Pa., a 
teacher in the Pittsburgh schools until her re- 
tirement four years ago, died Jan. 30. 


KATHRYN SHORT, a teacher in the Shimmel 
school, Harrisburg, died Feb. 26. 


OLIVETTA YEINGST, a member of Halifax 
High School faculty and daughter of W. M. 
Yeingst, superintendent of Mount Carmel 
schools, died March 27, after a brief illness, 
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KNUTE KENNETH ROCKNE, famed football 
coach of Notre Dame University, was killed in 
an airplane crash March 31. Approximately 
1,400 mourners attended his funeral in the 
Sacred Heart Church on Notre Dame campus, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


JAMES HOSMER PENNIMAN, noted author and F 
educator and brother of Provost Josiah H. f 


Penniman of the University of Pennsylvania, 
died April 6 of a heart attack which apparently 
overcame him in his sleep. 


IDELL M. KINGSLEY, a teacher in the Mead- 
ville schools, died January 1, 1931. 


Nora I. McCartuy of Erie, in school work 
for thirty-three years and principal of the 
Franklin school for twenty-five years, died 
February 28. 


MARY THORNTON HAyYDOCK, a teacher in 
Tilden Junior High School, Philadelphia, died 
of pneumonia, February 8, after a week's 
illness. 


GRACE V. STATESMAN, a teacher in the Logan 
school, Philadelphia, died February 14. 


ANNA J. CRosBY, a teacher in the Philadel- 
phia public schools for nearly fifty years, died 
February 8. Miss Crosby retired in June, 
1927. 


KATHERINE R. MULLEN, a teacher in the Wil- 
son school, Philadelphia, died January 9. 
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Mary ALICE MILLER, a teacher in the Schen- & 
ley High School, Pittsburgh, died February 17.f 


Mary D. KOHLER, for thirty-seven years a 
teacher in the public schools in Pennsylvania, 


passed away March 14. For the past eleven — 


years she was employed as a junior high 
teacher in Palmerton. 
served in the schools of Lancaster. 


ELIZABETH FE. PRICE, 69, a teacher in the 
public schools of Hummelstown for forty-five 


Prior to this she— 


years, was found dead in bed April 9. Miss & 
Price was to retire at the end of the present F 


term, 


CLARA C. ALLEN, 50, died from pneumonia, § 
She & 
had been a teacher in the Monessen schools 
since 1905, and, at the time of her death 


March 24, after an illness of two days. 


was principal of the Ninth Street school. 


Mrs. BLODWEN 


Wituiams BAKER, 22, 2 
teacher in the Monessen schools, died March & 











24 after a brief illness. Mrs. Baker had taught F 


two years. 
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THE NEW DAY 


ARITHMETICS 
AND } 
THE NINTH YEARBOOK 





w 
: 
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Check the Durell and Gillet Arithmetics with five of the important 
} means for reducing pupil failure, Ninth Yearbook, 1931, Department 
of Superintendence (page 56): 

“Using achievement and diagnostic tests, followed by special help and remedial work. 





“Grouping according to ability, providing differentiated courses of study, and applying 
teaching methods suitable to each ability level. 


“Keeping work within the grasp of the pupil. 
“Providing thorough, purposeful, and motivated drill for accuracy. 
“Teaching pupils how to study and how to organize work.” 


Three-Book Edition Six-Book Edition 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
381 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





‘THE PATHWAY TO READING coLeMAN—UHL—HOSIC 


ears af 


lvania, 


eleven & 


* high 


is she ®e 


in the 
ty-five 


Miss 


resent 


monia, § 


The balanced proportion of recreational and 
informational reading, the careful repetition 
of new words, in fact, every aspect of the Path- 
way educational program can not account for 
its success with children. It must be that, in - 
The Pathway to Reading, the stories told and 
the illustrations used arouse in the child eager 
response and aspiration which no teaching de- 
vice can stir. 
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Silver, Burdett and Company 


41 UNION SQUARE, WEST NEW YORK CITY 
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Announcing— 


Parts I and II of GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS SCIENCE (Jones & Bertschi) 
are bringing a new type of business 
education to thousands of students. 


The main objective of GENERAL 
BUSINESS SCIENCE, Part III, is to 
give every student a clear understand- 
ing of the financial transactions of the 
home and business and a simplified 
system of recording these transactions. 


New York Chicago 


Toronto 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


7 
Lloyd L. Jones, B.B.A., A.B. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


and 


James L. Holtsclaw, A.B. 
Director of Commercial Education 
Detroit, Michigan 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


London 





No bookkeeping rules to be learned. 
No attempt to train bookkeepers. The 
treatment is decidedly original, non- 
technical and yet strictly practical. A 
one-semester course, filled with busy 
work of real life value to every 
student. 


General Business Science, Part 
III 


Projects in Business Science, 
PATE MW oieciece Cassino errs 1.00 


Boston San Francisco 


Sydney 




















THE PENNSYLVANIA FORENSIC AND MUSICAL 
LEAGUE has announced that six half scholar- 
ships have been offered by the Eastern Music 
Camp Association to certain of the winning 
groups in musical events at the annual con- 
test of the league in Altoona, May 1 and 2. 


Calendar 
1931 


1, 2—Third Annual Contest, Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic League, Altoona 


May 


May 2—Northwestern Arts Association, Erie 
May 3-9—National Music Week 

May 10—Mother’s Day 

May 11-14— Annual Conference National 


University Extension Association, 

Boulder, Colo. 

18—International Goodwill Day 

19-23 — National Association Public 

School Business Officials, Richmond, Va. 

Headquarters: John Marshall Hotel 

23—Lehigh Valley Child Helping Con- 

ference, High School, Allentown 

June 25-27—State Vocational Conference, 
Eagles Mere 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters: Los Angeles Biltmore 

June 29—All Pennsylvania luncheon, 12 m., 

Biltmore Hotel 


May 
May 


May 


July 27-August 1—Fourth Biennial Confer- 
ence, W. F. E. A., Denver, Colo. 
27-August 1—American Child Health 
Association, W. F. E. A., Denver, Colo. 
29-31—-Annual Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 
October 1, 2—Central 
Lock Haven 
October 16, 17—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, Warren 
October 23, 24—Educational Conference, Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg 


July 


July 


Convention District, 


November 4 and 5—1931 Education Congress, 


Harrisburg 

November 6, 7—Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg 

December 28-30—State Convention, P. S, E. A. 
Pittsburgh 

1932 

February 20-25—Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters: Washington 
Hotel. Pennsylvania Dinner, Monday 
evening, February 22, Washington 
Hotel, $2.50 per plate 

March 9-12—Schoolmen’s Week and South- 
eastern Convention District of the P. 5. 
E. A., University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia 
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: Vacation Protect 
j Are you planning an Auto Tour, Railroad Journey or an Ocean Voyage 
this summer? 
Our Income Protection Policy will reimburse you for Accidental Injury 
or Illness of any nature. 
| , , , , 
| It is the greatest value ever offered to the Teaching Profession and will 
| obviate financial worry when you are away from home on a pleasure trip 
| or while pursuing a course of study during vacation. 
POSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHooss 
ILLNESS INDEMNITY 
70 ° 
| TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 52 WEEKS —_ = $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 4 WEEKS 
Confer- (Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness ° First Week in Hospital 
Health $12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 
r, Colo. 
Confer- 
2, State ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 
istrict, ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
ion Dis- 
eM os's cicrreivicieslns co neusddaranseeanee MO on os Baca wale be Sedat cceeeenaecde $2,500 
2», Buck- eo | Oe EOE EPEC POPE PERRET CCT Gd ANION 6 «cis .endccceveunxouaceeneaes 2,500 
BM as Sires o eioiko Ra vec eewaveaus RII OOO odio os eaiclaca'n aches teceewarae 2,500 
mngress, & BUM eos cbcus secceocucenes One: Eig aud One Rages... 026 i cecesecaccnsse 2,500 
AN eiaroriocieiocnewen Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye................. 2,500 
tion of SMR oad ca Uoweonneres Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye.................. 2,500 
| PI io cid hc as eet Sight Gf ative Bvee «x .s< ce ancisce dec cesicoceus 2,500 
SEA Ae tuc'c a Gaieaceet Cacewaeds SEMA MENUOY 6 oro cieecwaccooxescacesaewnees 1,250 
lela BE ika6 Sataicusersccieeameuin iis xaccnncdusnvacvarteheesas 1,250 
Da eer lain sias- a clernte ele S estate’ SOE OR PSION IGG nis'o dicot ccncincontasaceanes 750 
er ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 
hington 
Monday eo 
hing Pennzyluania Casualty Company 
South- LANCASTER, PA. 
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SAFE ANYWHERE! 


my UNDER E.B.A. PROTECTION 


If you contemplate a trip this summer, it will be a great comfort to you to 
know that your E.B.A. protection will follow you wherever you go. EB.A. 
Will Protect You in Vacation Time—Anywhere. 


$89,406.40 CLAIMS PAID IN 4 MONTHS 


Since January first, 1709 teachers received benefits, amounting to exactly $89,406.40. 
This is conclusive proof of the wonderful service the E.B.A. is continually bringing to 
its members. Upwards of 100 checks are mailed every week to those in distress. 


There is no finer traveling companion than the E.B.A. Take it with you to provide against 
mishaps. You will enjoy your trip all the more. 


A card will bring you complete information. Send it today. Let that act be the first 
step in your preparation for the finest vacation you have ever had. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


Sickness and Accident Protection FOR TEACHERS ONLY 
“THE ORIGINAL." 21ST YEAR. 























TRESSLER'S 
English in Action 


or a four-book series. 


activity. 











A complete high-school course in atwo-book 


Full equipment for effective teaching, with 
a minimum of teacher-activity. A creative 
study course, with a maximum of student- 








D. C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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University of Pittsburgh 


SUMMER SESSION 


Regular Six Weeks Session 
June 30—August 7 


Pre-Two Weeks Session 
June 15—June 26 


Post-Two Weeks Session 
August 10—August 21 


Address the Director 


Summer Session 
University of Pittsburgh 


























The Summer 
Session 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
June 15 to August 14, 1931 


Nine weeks. Nine semester-hour 
credits for either professional or 
college standing. Sufficient time in 
which to do thorough and satisfac- 
tory work in a limited number of 
courses. Library and laboratory 
facilities. Dormitory life. In the 
country, in the midst of the moun- 
tains. Moderate charges for a 
worthwhile vacation combining 
study and recreation. 

For particulars, address Director 
of the Summer Session, Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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€ 
PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


Inter-session—June 15 to 26 


Regular Session—June 29 to Aug. 7 


A program of 350 courses in 34 
academic and professional depart- 
ments. Graduate and under-grad- 
uate credits. Competent and expe- 
rienced faculty. Facilities for sports 
and social activities. 


A beneficial vacation of study and 
recreation in Pennsylvania’s most 
beautiful mountains. 


For Comprehensive Catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 
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Old Maia 


a 


Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 6 to August 14 


VisuaL EpucaTION is 
one of our new courses. 


Spring. suggests the 
value of courses in 
nature study. 


Demonstration School for Student Teaching 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


June, 1931 


























CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks: June 22- July 31, 1931 


For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features: 


Observation and demonstration in a public 
elementary school in regular session. 

A Reading Clinic. 

Special offering for kindergarten - primary 
teachers, 

A French House and a German House with 
observation classes where French and Ger- 
man only are spoken. 


Courses, observation, and practice teaching in 
Nursery School Education. 


Play Production and Dramatic Arts courses 
in cooperation with the Play House. 


A Nature Guide School and Camp for teachers 
of elementary science. 


A School of Library Science. 


A Music School, University Chorus, North- 
eastern Ohio High School Orchestra and 
Band, Demonstration Classes. 


Recreation in a delightful city. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE REGISTRAR, Summer Session 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland—The Vacation City: Cool, Clea» and Comfortable” 
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SUMMER SESSION 1931 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


EIGHT WEEKS, JUNE 15 TO AUGUST 7 SIX WEEKS, JUNE 26 TO AUGUST 7 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS OF 


Public School Music — Fine and Applied Arts — Industrial Education 





Recutar faculty members assisted by several guest instructors. Courses creditable 
toward degree or certification and approved by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Exceptional studio, shop and laboratory equipment. Gymnasium facilities, in- 
cluding swimming and tennis. Interesting schedule of educational trips and in- 
spection visits. Dormitory accommodations. 

Courses offered also in architecture and the fundamental engineering subjects. 


_ For catalog, address the Director of the Summer Session 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New Basal Readers University of Pennsylvania 
for the 
Middle and Upper Grades SUMMER SCHOOL 




















THE 
READING HOUR 


By 
Sidney V. Rowland 
William Dodge Lewis 
Elizabeth J. Marshall 
Ilustrated by 
Maud and Miska Petersham 


NEW TRAILS........00. Fourth Reader 
TREASURE TROVE...... Fifth Reader 
RICH CARGOES.......... Sixth Reader 
THE BECKONING ROAD 


July 6 - August 15 





Courses for men and women in 
Education, Fine Arts, Com- 
merce, and all College subjects. 
Graduate courses in Education 
and in most of the Sciences and 
Humanities. Observation and 
Methods courses backed by a 
complete Demonstration School. 
Strong faculty. Excellent li- 
brary, including the Penniman 
Library of Education. 


Seventh Reader 
WINGS OF ADVENTURE 
Eighth Reader 


A new series to provide organized 
instruction for the child emerging 
from the third grade. 


Send for detailed information 











pea! JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


Catalogue on Request. Address 
the Summer School Department. 






WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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HIS new method teaches reading by in- 

troducing children to a related series 

of interesting and valuable activities. 
in pursuing these activities the children 
encounter situations so arranged that the 
responses they make have learning as the 
result! 


Reading becomes more practical, more useful— 
Reading becomes more interesting— 


Reading becomes more closely related to child life— 


when taught by 


THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


GATES-HUBER 








Through the methods and materials of the 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS, the restless energy, 
the enthusiasms, and the play-instincts of 
children have, for the first time, been em- 
ployed in a unified course to achieve read- 
ing abilities. 


Are you fully informed about this series? 

















fusely illustrated. 


60 Fifth Avenue 











NEW! — For the Grades — NEW! 


MY NUMBER BOOK—Fowlkes-Goff-Lynch 
First in placement in the series PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 
WORKBOOKS. A new primer workbook for first graders. Pro- 


WORKBOOK to accompany NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS—Sinnott 
Designed to aid the student directly in his study of the popular geogra- 
phy, NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS, by Packard and Sinnott. Follows 


the organization of the textbook. 


Illustrated. 


REAL LIFE STORIES—SIXTH READER—Theisen and Leonard 
HEROIC DEEDS, the Sixth Reader, completes the well-known 
series, REAL LIFE STORIES. These are all stories about people 


and animals in real, interesting adventures. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


% 


New York, N.Y. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS 











... don't let slump 
and squint ruin 
your students! 


’ 


KNOW WHAT CONSTITUTES CORRECT- 
POSTURE SEATING BEFORE YOU BUY 


HE “American” All-Purpose Universal Desk . . . one type 
of desk that serves the modern classroom in s/x impor- 




















tant ways. The new-day product of the research laboratories € J Bact Sepport— Bensert fer 
f the A ° S P € Sci sGicaliy desi d ’ A special Cripples—Var- 
of the American Seating Company. Scientifically designe ae book support ex- ious attachments 
. sensible, durable... all that high quality steel and wood sension—-quickly purchased sep- 
4 converting the arately as re- 
in the hands of craftsmen can contribute to school desk value. standard model quired, to fit the 
; . . . to a sight con- physical fault of 

The illustration at the right concisely sets forth its pos- } servation desk, the pupil. 








ture-correctness, and its sight conservation features. In a 
minute you can see how this outstanding desk serves to assist 
materially the proper physical development of your students. 








5% a HallTop 

lace of 
the aon ard top, 
atop without 
book receptacle 
can be sub- 


stituted. Ideal for 
high 


2 Level Top—A 
simple —— 
attached belo 

the lid holds it at 
a level. Desirable 
for group study 
or socialized rec- 


When you consider seating—be sure you have all the facts 
of the “American” All-Purpose Universal Desk. Be sure 

















that your analysis and understanding of posture-correctness ool and 
y y € g of posture-co itation. seadp fall 
goes beyond a mere acceptance of the phrase. For we, who 
have given to this one subject exhaustive and exacting re- 6 Seaderd Tope 
—Fora 


search, know that correct posture seating demands a definite 
scientific knowledge. That the subject should not be trifled 
with. That to know what constitutes correct-posture under 
all conditions is essential to your choice of pos- 


3 Typewriter 
de Atilting 
top for use in the 
typewriting de- 

rtment. Turn 
the top down— 


round P ealeas 


use 

in illustrations, 
various adjust- 
ments, attach- 

















and it’s set for mentsanddevices 
ture-correct school seats. study or work, quickly adapt it 
to any use. 








The coupon brings you important and authen- 
tic information. Please use it! 


American 
Seating 

















F R E E Poster on posture furnished for each classroom. Just send the coupon . 

and with it we will mail you several authoritative booklets on posture and 
seating. 62,000 of these posters have been sent to schools the country over. Size 1744 
by 25 inches—printed in 3 colors—it graphically shows children why they should sit 
erect. Hang one in every classroom in your school. Please use the coupon. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster on correct sitting. Principals 
and superintendents will be supplied with a poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the number 
of classrooms. 











4 .S.6) 

Comp alv Name. ~ Address " PS. 6 vat 

Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums Position. ..... (Number of classrooms. 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. (Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 





Branches in All Principal Cities 





INSIST ON MODERN, POSTURALLY CORRECT SEATING 
DON’T LET OBSOLETE SEATING HAMPER CHILD PROGRESS 








N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Market, llth & 12th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh Office: 217 Fulton Bldg. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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TAKE YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 





. IT NEED COST NO MORE! 





(haost OCLun seRvCt hiladel 


un on the 
ROLLICKING 


way 
to EUROP E 
= ply 63 


No Eee ( Wy 







It’s a fun factory —the rollicking, frolicking Tourist 
third cabin on IMM liners. Any kind of merri- 
ment made to order on a moment’s notice! Peals 
of laughter a specialty. Not to mention a lively 
crowd, cosy accommodations and food that’s 
simply grand! In 1930 the record number of 
60,522 passengers traveled “IMM Tourist!” 


$105 up 


Delightful Tourist third cabin accommodations 

on such famous liners as Majestic, world’s largest 

shi ee Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, 
riatic, Britannic and many others. 

NO CLASS DISTINCTIONS on the Tourist third 

cabin liners de luxe, Pennland and Westernland. 

Their entire former cabin accommodations are 

devoted exclusively to Tourist. The only steamers 

of their kind in the world. 

Several sailings each week to the principal ports 

of Europe and the British Isles. 

Send for fascinating literature describing Tourist 

third cabin in detail. 


80 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada 
phia Office, 15th & Locust Sts. 


Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR > RED STAR 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


International Mercantile Marine Lines 
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Or are you an employer in need of good 
teachers? In either case, write us. 
We have placed teachers on three continents. 
THE oe AGENCY 
illiam ocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 





June, 1931 


Seeking a Position? 











Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 5ist year 
205 N. Seventh St. P. 0. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 

















FOR RELIABLE SERVICE PATRONIZE 


Midwest Teachers 
Bureau 


Back Bay P. O. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Kansas City 
Spokane 
South Bend 
Atlanta 


THE RIGHT TEACHER 


For 
THE RIGHT POSITION 
25 official application photoes 
only $1.50 





2x 3% 








FIELD GLASSES—BINOCULARS 


“ADD 100% TO YOUR VACATION” 
Special offer to teachers 
BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


1176 MT. HOPE AVE. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
STATE TEACHERS ASS’'NS HEADQUARTERS 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, ~, 
he anes: geared of this ad will’ entitle bearer to special 


Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
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PoRTER TOWNSHIP recently held an exhibit 


and township fair. The work of the various 
grades was assembled at the high school. 
Demonstration classes were conducted and par- 
ents invited to observe the teachers at work. 
At the close of the day the home economics 
department served refreshments. An oper- 
etta by the grade children under the direc- 
tion of the music supervisor, Marion Schoff- 
stall, drew a full house. More than a thou- 
sand people came to observe the exhibit of 
school work. 
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RIDGEWAY SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


See the West 
Teachers! -— and 


The National Parks 
LAST CALL! 


FOR SPECIAL N.E. A. TOUR 
Leaving Saturday, June 20 
LARGE PARTY BOOKED 

RESERVATIONS FOR A FEW MORE 

Wire or Phone Collect 


FOR A MORE EXTENSIVE TOUR 
JOIN OUR 38 DAY 
EIGHTH ANNUAL WESTERN TOUR 
Leaving Wednesday, July 22 
RIDGEWAY SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


O. H. SHENK & SONS 
317 Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 

















M€XICO CITY Vacation Bargain 


Ideal Summer Vacations THE GREATEST 
EVER OFFERED 


13 Thrill-F illed Days 


in 
Pacific Northwest 
ENTIRE COST AS LOW AS 


=\\ 


N 


\ 


First Class 

Rail Ticket $ 00 .* Sleeping 
All Meals 1 63" 

Sightseeing Accommodation 


PAY One Lump-Sum as Above and 
Leave Your Pocket Book at Home 





Weekly Sailings 


from 
Mexi Cit; 7000 feet abo the 
NEW YORK Stop “at Hatans in esch direction. The Itinerary Includes 
low all-expense fares cover shipboard ac- GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
calling at commodations, meals and_ hotels ashore 
and sightseeing in Mexico City and Havana. PORTLAND—SEATTLE—VICTORIA 
HAVANA All-Expense Cruises to VANCOUVER—BANFF—LAKE LOUISE 
asiaaseaid HAVANA Lv. Chicago July 19-August 2 and 16 
9 to 13 Days—$125 up (Detach and Mail) 
Apply any authorized Tourist Agent or Gen'l odinene TOURS sername 
Passenger Dept., Foot of hor oo Uptown Office 111 W. Washington, Chicago, Ill. 


oe r Avenue, oe ae Please send Pacific Northwest descriptive folder. 


@ WARD LITE | ser 


SOP e ee eee remem ee eee eee ee eeseesesesese 
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Easy to Teach 
I 
NEW I. Approach through Children's Activities. 
BASIC Il. Varied Content so that the pupil learns 





READERS to read all types of material. 


Ill. Supplementary Reading correlated with 

Se oe the Basic Reading Course; Supple- 
and mentary Vocabulary given so that ' 
seacaainin vocabulary difficulties are removed. 











A “MINIMUM” REPETITION, WITHOUT MONOTONY, OF FIVE TIMES FOR EVERY 
WORD PROVIDED IN THE BOOKS; TEN TIMES, COUNTING WORKBOOKS. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY: New York City 
Easy to Learn | 


J, ~EMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
































Biology 
Chemistry 
Classical 
Language 
and Literature 
Commercial Law 
Economics 


Education Opens June 29—Closes August 7 
ngli 
Finance TEMPLE UNIVERSITY'S Summer Sessions make avail- 
French able to teachers and regular students all the stand- 
German ° ° 
History ard courses leading to various degrees. The 1931 
imaGpance a Summer Session is particularly rich in cultural and 
Mathematics for 1931 practical subjects. Listed at the left are the general 


Merchandising 
School Music 
Organization 

of Management 


courses, but our Summer Session catalog, fully describ- 
Summer ing all phases of the work, living quarters, social life, 
Sessions will be sent free upon request. 

















Philosophy Catalog to Director of Summer Session 
Physi : : 
<< TEMPLE UNIVERSITY... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Psychology 
Sociology Pa ae Fo ec ae a a oe De ee 
*ponish ee Address SR 
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The new history 


Fp ee pushes forward 
MK 


V4 


Two new books, recently added to this series, extend for the first time to the 
middle grades the materials and methods of the new history teaching. These 
books, Kelty’s “Beginnings of the American People and Nation” and “Growth of 
the American People and Nation,” offer vivid, concrete materials in story form, 
organized in a series of related units. Proper names and dates are limited to the 
minimal essentials. The Tryon and Lingley Histories now provide an integrated 
history program for the middle and upper grades. _ 


GINN AND COMPANY, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 














An Unbroken Thread 


of continuity runs through the cycle in each book of Brigham 


and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography from beginning to 
end. Correlation is made with history and government 
wherever they contribute something essential, but nothing 
has been allowed to obscure or detract from the great value 
of the study of geography as a separate, complete subject. 
The information throughout is definite, concrete, well-bal- 


anced, comprehensive. 


Published tu « Tavtesh endo Bete Gees 
Special State Supplements — Teachers’ Manual 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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